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The Great Herald 
Campaign 


Nearing the Close 


Only a few more days until THE HERALD CAMPAIGN 
closes. It has been running for four months. Some of our 
pastors have taken great interest in the campaign and have 
gotten splendid results. Many new subscribers have been re- 
ceived from some of our churehes. Some have been given 
commendable awards. Some have sent in subscriptions but 
have not yet reported as to the percentage of homes now tak- 


ing THE HERALD. 


We are now asking each pastor who has sent in subscriptions 
to at once send in his report, as to the percentage of the homes 
in his church now taking THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIB- 
ERTY. Upon this report the Honor Roll Award is made. 
We hope our pastors will make this report promptly, so that 
there may be no delay in making up the Honor Roll Awards. 
The churches that have not completed their home-to-home can- 
vass will please do so as soon as possible so that our records 
will be complete and honor be given to all to whom honor is 
due. 


We hope many more will send in a complete report before 
the month of June comes to a close. We shall appreciate every 
effort made in behalf of THE HERALD. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
0. W. Whitelock, Manager 








faithfully ministered unto his last needs, also by one 
son, H. M. Whiting, of Elmira, N. Y., and by one 
daughter, Mrs. Sherman Angell, above mentioned. 
At the time of his death, he was a member of the 
Thurston Christian Church. He was a devoted Bible 
student, with a very retentive memory, being able 
to quote chapter after chapter of Scripture, his last 
words being those of Scripture. His trust and faith 
—_ rooted and grounded in the Master’s atoning 
lood. 


Mildred Elizabeth Casad was born December 5, 
1904, in Jefferson Township, Carroll County, Indiana. 
She started to common school in the fall of 1911, and 
having completed the grade school work, she went 
to Delphi to high school, graduating with the class 
of ’22. Later she entered the International Busi- 
ness College at Fort Wayne. Her commercial course 
finished, she became a secretary to the Bowser Com- 
pany in that city and was at the same time taking 
a special law course. She accepted Christ and be- 
came a member of the Hickory Grove Church, Febru- 
ary 16, 1916, during the pastorate of Rev. R. E. 
Wearley. She has always lived a consistent Christian 
life. June 11, 1926, she transfered her membership 
to the South Wayne Baptist Church, Fort Wayne. 
In both of these churches Mildred served as Sun- 
day-school teacher and in any other capacity to which 
she heard the call. She was also affiliated with Fort 
Wayne Y. W. C. A. The home, the school, the church 
and busines all found a unity in her desire to serve. 
On June 3, Mildred was taken by Betty Harviti, 
her inseparable friend and roommate, to the Saint 
Joseph Hospital where every possible care was given 
to insure her recovery. She died June 6, ’27, an 
operation for appendicitis, the fatal malady, being 
impossible. She leaves to mourn her decease, her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Casad; three sis- 
ters; her grandmother, three uncles, two aunts and 
a host of other relatives and friends. 

RoBeRT KARN. 








Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Wallie S. Thomas, 830 Cottage St., New Bedford, 
ass. 

O. B. Whitaker, Weaubleau, Missouri. 

W. C. McMichael, South Westerlo, N. Y. 

B. S. Parks, 464 W. Main St., Newark, Ohio. 

J. D. Scarborough, Mayville, New York. 

Norval C. Kern, 29 Burnett Ave., Maplewood, New 
Jersey. 





CHURCH WANTED 


I will be open for a call after July 1 to any 
church, either city or rural. Can furnish reference 
if requested. Correspondence solicited. 

W. H. H. ADAms, 

714 S. Seventh Street, Coshocton, Ohio. 


NEW YORK WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The annual session of the New York Western 
Christian Conference will be held in the Orange- 
port, New York, Church, Friday, June 24-26, 1927. 
Visitors will kindly communicate with the pastor, 
Rev. R. H. Peel, Gasport, New York. 

JoHN M. WILLIAMS, President, 
Machias, New York. 
Ira L. Peck, Secretary, 
Gasport, New York. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Merriam Christian Church of near Albion, 
Indiana, will be in need of a pastor September 1. 
Any minister interested may communicate with the 
church clerk, Mrs. Maggie Candy, R. R. 3, Albion, 
Indiana. The church prefers a married minister, as 
we have a parsonage. 

Owmn A. YOUNG. 

Albion, Indiana. 


METROPOLITAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


There will be free camping space for those who 
wish to provide for themselves at the Metropolitan 
Summer Schol, Lakemont, New York, June 27-July 
8, 1927. The site is the former Seminary grounds 
next to the Aged Ministers’ Home. There is a 
grocery store near and water also. The view over 
Lake Seneca, the new Seminary, and Corwith 
Dormitory and Gymnasium is unsurpassed. This sug- 
gestion may be acceptable also to those who come 
over the week-end to enjoy the Sunday worship or 
who can only plan to be present a day or two at any 
other time. 

Board and room, as already announced, will be 
twelve dollars for the whole session. 

Send registration ($2.00) to Dr. Summerbell, Lake- 
mont, N. Y. 

Address inquiries as to the program or courses to 
the Dean, Prof. J. N. Dales, Lakemont, N. Y 

J. N. 


N DALEs. 
Lakemont, New York. 








SPLENDID NEW BOOKS for Young People and for Little Folks 





STORY WORSHIP PROGRAMS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. Price $1.50. 
MORE STORY WORSHIP PROGRAMS. Price $1.75. 


These two books by Rev. Jay S. Stowell are full of helpful programs for 
the entire church year. They are especially adapted to Juniors and Inter- 
mediates and have come out of the experience of the author in his Sunday- 
school and Religious Education work. 


KINDERGARTEN STORIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND HOME. 


By Laura Ella Gragin. Sixty-four real stories of real worth to those who 
tell stories to children in the kindergarten or Sunday-school or home. Illus- 
trated. Price $1.75 net. 


STORIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL. Price $1.25. 
AROUND THE CAMP FIRE WITH OLDER BOYS. Price $1.25. 
FIRESIDE STORIES FOR GIRLS IN THEIR TEENS. Price $1.25. 

THE USE OF THE STORY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Price $1.50. 


These four books by Margaret W. Eggleston are just the thing which 
teachers of young people in their teens should have for their work. Mrs. 
Eggleston is an expert in story-telling and she not only gives stories which 
have been successfully told by herself and others but tells you how to tell 
and use them effectively. 


HOME HANDICRAFT FOR BOYS by <A. Neely Hall. Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


If you are a parent or a teacher of an active boy’s class this is the sort 
of a book that you will find which will gladden the heart of the boy and keep 
him joyously busy and to use tools. 


MISSIONARY BOOKS— 

MISSIONARY STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Primary. Ilustrated. 
Price $1.75. 

MISSIONARY STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. Juniors. Illustrated. 
Price $1.75. 


Fifty-two stories in each book told by a master of story-telling and cover- 
ing the world of missions, both home and foreign. Told in simple language. 


MASTER MISSIONARY STORIES. Edited by W. P. Livingstone. Illustrated. 
Each $1.50 net. 


The following MISSIONARY STORIES are fascinating stories of lives 
given for a great cause. They are the pioneers of modern missions and the 
books are ideal gifts for young people to receive or to study. 


MACKEY OF UGANDA. By Mary Yule. 

CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. By Alexander Small. 

WILLIAM CAREY. By Rev. J. H. Morrison. 

JACKSON OF MOUKDEN. By Mrs. Dougald Christie. 

ION KEITH FALCONER. By Rev. James Robson. 

GILMORE OF THE MONGULS. By W. P. Nairne. 

TOM DOBSON, THE CHAMPION OF THE OUTCAST. By Nicol Mac Nicol. 
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A Fourth of July Call to Sanity 


An Editorial in This Issue. 


Citizenship 


and voting. It goes far beyond the taking out of naturalization 

papers to qualify as one of the body politic in the land of the brave 
and the free. Citizenship has a duty for every citizen, not simply on 
election day or in the primaries, but the whole year round; and it is a 
duty that is social and not merely political. 

To be a good citizen is to be a good friend and neighbor. It is to 
manifest loyalty and integrity in business relations. Good citizenship acts 
to build up not alone the prosperity of a private concern, but the welfare 
of commerce and trade in general. 

The good citizen, singly or corporately, pays his debts. He does not 
keep others waiting for the money they have earned and therefore own. 
He has an instinctive horror of borrowing without a definite and under- 
stood prospect of repayment. 

He keeps his appointments. He respects the right of other men to 
the same consideration from him that he wants from them. He feels 
that as each man does his part, is true to his own trust, minds his own 
business, is responsible and reliable in his own person, the average level 
of credit and prestige for the whole community will rise. 

Citizenship means a realization on the part of one man that all men 
are helped or hindered by his individual performance. The mean and dis- 
creditable things we do that count against us react on the rest as well. 
—An Editorial from the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


‘uf ITIZENSHIP is a much more considerable affair than registering 
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THE 


About Folks 


The work at Coshocton, Ohio, under its 
new pastor, Rev. Miles B. Fisk, is starting 
out in a fine way. A prayer meeting has 
been organized, the attendance averaging 
about forty, and other lines of activity are 
showing fine progress. 

Rev. Helen S. Traver, who was voted ad- 
mittance to the New York Eastern Confer- 
ece, is the pastor at New Berlin, of that con- 
ference, where she has been making most 
commendable progress in renewing a church 
which very greatly needed help. Her 
daughter Lena was also made a licentiate 
of the conference and gives promise of 
rendering fine service in the Kingdom. 


From the church bulletin of Franklin, 
Virginia, we learn that the pastor there, 
Rev. F. C. Lester, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to take effect September 30, and a pas- 
toral committee has been appointed to 
choose his successor. We have not learned 
of the plans of Brother Lester, whose work 
at Franklin has been meritcrious, but we 
trust that a good field is opening to him. 

The simple questions of a little child oft- 
times are more penetrating and revealing 
than those of the wisest philosopher—and 
not infrequently play havoc with our argu- 
ments and subterfuges. An instance of 
this is given on page twenty-one in which 
a child viewing the noted movie, “The Big 
Parade,” is asking’ his father questions 
about war. We hope that you will read it. 


Rev. M. W. Butler has accepted a call to 
Gulph Mills, Pennsylvania. This call comes 
as a great compliment to him, as he was a 
former pastor of that church. Brother 
Butler has been doing a very fine piece of 
foundation building at Muncie, Indiana, 
where he has made commendable progress 
against discouraging obstacles. If only the 
Muncie work can be properly supported 
now, we believe that its future may be 
assured. 


The valuable work of Mrs. F. E. Bullock 
along the lines of religious education for 
children and her high standing in these cir- 
cles has been recognized by her election to 
the Children’s Committee of the Ohic Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. The State Sun- 
day-school Convention at which this action 
was taken last week at Portsmouth was pro- 
nounced a very great convention, with 
1,045 delegates. Many of our own people 
were present. 

Over five hundred young people gathered 
at the sixth annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Congress of the Eastern Indiana 
Conference at the Eden Church, near Mun- 
cie, Indiana, Rev. A. E. Cortner pastor. 
The attendance was the largest in its his- 
tory and the reports the most encouraging. 
Eric Dudley, of Modoc, Indiana, was re- 
elected president. The missionary goal of 
$500 for the Congress went over the top 
and was accepted for another year. Seven 
delegates were elected to the Defiance 
Young People’s School, which is being held 
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and Things 


this week, and plans were laid to reach 
every district for an advance program 
during the coming year. 

West Mansfield, Massachusetts, has 
planned a service this coming Sunday to 
celebrate the paying off of the parsonage 
debt at which Dr. W. G. Sargent, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, will deliver the main 
address. Rev. Guy T. Walters has been 
serving this church in connection with his 
work in the School of Religious Education 
at Boston University, from which he has 
just graduated. He will take another pas- 
torate and Rev. P. V. Harris will take the 
church at West Mansfield and attend the 
same school. 

We have no idea how many years ago it is 
since first Dr. Daniel Albright Long began 
to give commencement addresses, but it was 
very long ago. And still he is charming 








{r 


Miss Bessie Kniffen 


a graduate of Defiance and a life work 
recruit, who has been teaching at Stan- 
fordville, N. Y., has been engaged as a 
field worker for Franklinton Christian 
College, Franklinton, N. C. Miss Knif- 
fen is highly recommended and has 
done splendid work as Secretary of 
Christian Education of the Metropolitan 
Convention for the past three years. 
Franklinton is near our hearts and we 
bespeak for her a splendid hearing in 
all our churches. 
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audiences with his wit and knowledge as a 


commencement speaker. One cf his latest 
addresses was at the graduating exercises 
at a training school for nurses in his home 
town at Florence, South Carolina, and the 
Morning News Review of that city paid 
tribute to the address by giving an extended 
account of it. 

A correspondent writes us with much en- 
thusiasm of the summer school at Union 
Christian College. It was new this year and 
the enrollment was double that which had 
been expected. The Merom people turned 
out in large numbers to the evening lectures 
and were happy to see signs cf life on the 
old campus again. It was voted to continue 
the school, and one hundred registrations 
were set as the goal for next year. Rev. E. 
H. Rainey was elected president, Rev. J. H. 
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Harper vice-president, and Miss Beryl Mc- 
Reynolds secretary-treasurer; and an adult 
and young people’s representative from each 
of the eight conferences in this area was ap- 
pointed. With such an crganization the 
school ought to go over big next year. 

Owners of radios or those who have access 
to radios should give particular note to the 
radio program in connection with the Inter- 
national Christian Endeavor Convention at 
Cleveland, July 2-7. Some cf the most de- 
lightful features of the Convention will be 
put on the air, thus making it possible for 
people everywhere to enjoy this great in- 
ternational gathering. The radio program 
is given in Brother Kendall’s department in 
this issue and should be preserved for your 
use during the convention days. 

Prof. Simon A. Bennett, director of the 
School of Christian Education in Elon Col- 
lege, Elon College, North Carolina, is pur- 
suing studies at the University of Chicago 
during the vacation period this summer, his 
address being 148 Goodspeed Hall, U. of C,, 
Chicago, Illinois. En route to that city from 
Elon, he had the pleasure of visiting his 
parents, Rev. and Mrs. S. D. Bennett, at 
Jeffersonville, Ohio, and of attending the 
commencement exercises both at Wittenberg 
and Defiance. Mrs. Bennett and the chil- 
dren will be with her people at Tuscola, Illi- 
nois. 

Cupid was lurking around our editorial 
offices last week—his favored one being 
Miss Gwendolyn McDaniel, the grand- 
daughter of our beloved Rev. R. H. Mc- 
Daniel, author of “Since Jesus Came Into 
My Heart” and other well known songs. 
She was united in marriage to Mr. Gilford 
P. Schryver on June 18. Mrs. Schryver is 
the highly efficient secretary to Dr. Warren 
H. Denison, who has connecting offices with 
the editor of The Herald. Our happiest 
wishes are with the couple and we are 
pleased to know that Mrs. Schryver will 
continue her position in the Convention 
office. 

A large number cf Christian Endeavorers 
from all parts of the Christian Church are 
planning to attend the International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 2-7. A rally of all Christian 
Church folks will be held on Tuesday after- 
noon, July 5, at two-thirty o’clock, in one 
of the rooms in the west wing cf the con- 
vention auditorium. A fine program is being 
planned for this rally by Rev. Frank 
Wright, of Cairo, Ohio, who will be in 
charge. It is exceedingly important that 
Christian Church folks who are in attend- 
ance .at the convention should make their 
presence known and plan to be at this rally 
on Tuesday afterncon, 

Rev. J. E. McCauley has just graduated 
from the theological department of Vander- 
bilt University at Nashville, Tennessee, re- 
ceiving the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 
He is to be congratulated on being the 
winner of a much highly prized “Founder’s 
Medal” which is awarded to the member 
who graduates at the head of his class. He 


(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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A Fourth of July Call to Sanity 


of strange fear-phobia which emanated from the 

war and which produced in this nation, dedicated 
to liberty, many most amazing attacks upon the freedom 
of speech and assembly and resulted in the imprisonment 
of more individuals for political and social opinions than 
this country had ever dreamed of before. Patrick Henry 
and George Washington and Andrew Jackson and Abra- 
ham Lincoln would have stood aghast at the long list of 
political prisoners which were kept behind the bars in 
the United States long after Great Britain and other 
European countries had freed their political prisoners 
whose incarceration had grown out of the war. But nine 
years have now passed since the war closed, and it would 
seem that even in America it were time that we had re- 
turned to sanity again. Yet there are many signs that 
this war-time phobia is still lingering. This Fourth of 
July might serve a great purpose indeed if the people of 
this country would use it in a thoughtful rededication 
of themselves and of our nation to the high principle of 
freedom on which this nation was founded—and at least 
to get back to that good common sense which would pre- 
vent their being misled by the wild cries of hysteria 
which are being raised in certain quarters against any- 
thing and everybody who chance to believe that there 
are yet possible improvements that should be made in 
the Government and by the Government of the United 
States of America. 


Pier stran we should all have expected just the sort 


PACE will not permit a tabulation of incidents prov- 
ing the need for such a return to sanity; but our 
readers certainly are aware of how vitriolic have been 
the attacks made in certain quarters against the patriot- 
ism of some of the finest organizations and some of the 
noblest individuals in America—including the Federal 
Council of Churches, the World Alliance for Internation- 
al Friendship Through the Churches, the American 
Peace Union, and such individuals as Jane Addams, Sid- 
ney L. Gulick, Worth M. Tippy, S. Parkes Cadman, and 
even Senator Borah himself. All of these have been 
charged with being “red,” and sincere and honest people 
are being taught to be suspicious of them as Bolshevistic. 
Just as an indication of how far this sort of phobia has 
permeated America, and especially of how it is sailing 
under the colors of notable organizations which proudly 
and sometimes indeed quite blatantly boast of their 
Simon-pure patriotism, we cite our readers to a thirty- 
two-page document which has just reached our desk from 
the office of the “Key Men of America.” We do not know 
just who these humble and self-effacing individuals are 
who with touching humility designate themselves as the 


“Key Men” of this great Government, but suffice it to 
say that under their auspices there was held a few weeks 
ago the fifth annual conference dinner of “Patriotic So- 
cieties.” Among those participating were listed the 
American Legion of the State of New York, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, Daughters of 1812, Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, National Grange, the War 
Mothers, United Daughters of the Confederacy—all 
worthy organizations from which we have a right to ex- 
pect the finest type of idealism for our country. And 
then there was a heavy sprinkling of military organiza- 
tions like the American Defense Society, Military Order 
of Foreign Wars, Military Order of the World War, Na- 
tional Reserve Officers Association, Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of New York, National Security League, and a 
number of others. These are all supposedly dedicated to 
the preservation of truth and freedom in this nation. 


ET this document is composed almost entirely of an 
excitable attack upon the patriotism of many promi- 
nent individuals whose main offense as here set forth was 
that they had met in a bi-partisan meeting in Washing- 
ton to promote the idea of public rather than private 
ownership for the Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam 
projects for which our Government is to be called upon 
to furnish vast sums of money. Eight senators—in- 
cluding Senator Johnson of California and Senator Borah 
of Idaho—a congressman or two, and the State committee 
backing Governor Smith’s fight involving the water 
power on the St. Lawrence, largely composed this meet- 
ing. The heinous offense for which these gentlemen are 
stigmatized was, as stated by Senator Norris, “To launch 
a general campaign to carry the issue to the public before 
the next session of Congress, emphasizing the importance 
of legislation for Muscle Shoals and the Boulder Dam 
project on the Colorado River.” The document charges 
the late Robert M. LaFollette as having been the leader, if 
not originator, of this arch heresy against the Gov- 
ernment; and former Governor Pinchot, together with 
prominent senators and congressmen, are also named as 
having been drawn into this dangerous group—‘“that 
they might gratify specific or personal ambitions!” This 
rather incoherent document declares that “documentary 
evidence is available to every citizen” which will “prove 
beyond any hope of contradiction” that these men are 
attempting to “vitiate the Supreme Court of the United 
States, etc.” And a lot more such stuff! Is it not in- 
deed a pathetic state of affairs in this great nation when 
men like Senators Borah and Johnson and Governor 
Pinchot and the State committee appointed by Governor 
Smith, have their patriotism attacked and their good 
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name defamed under the cover of such patriotic organizations as 
those named above? 


UT the real piece de resistance of this document is the speech 

by Hon. Martin W. Littleton on “Radicalism in Washington,” 
which is largely devoted to attacks upon the patriotism of the late 
Senator LaFollette, Senator Borah, and other notables, and a quo- 
tation from which will be sufficient to show the basic philosophy 
which lies back behind much of this sort of thing in America 
today. Mr. Littleton puts it thus: ‘ 

It is easily thirty years ago that we struck a period of what 
we call Moral Statesmanship. It was quite moral . . . . The whole 
theory was “We will discuss the sweet moralities. Not the econom- 
ics, not the vital things, not the real way to run a government, but 
we will discuss those things which are right and wrong.” 


This is the thing which Mr. Littleton and his followers seem to 
want to prevent. They do not desire “Moral Statesmanship.” They 
are afraid to discuss what is right and what is wrong. They do 
not count right and wrong as vital, nor as the real way to run a 
government. Hence they and their kind are vitriolically opposed 
to any individuals or organizations which would search into the 
right and the wrong of governmental or economic policies, the fair- 
ness and justice of them. Especially hostile are they to any pur- 
peseful discussion of disarmament and world peace. So far have 
some of them gone along this line of opposition to moral and ethi- 
cal principles as applied to government that they even object to 
quotations from the Scripture. On Decoration Day, for instance, 
the American Legion and other organizations of war veterans re- 
fused to participate in the formal dedication of a memorial flag- 
staff which stands on ground owned by the Presbyterian Church 
in Plainfield, New Jersey, because it has engraved upon it the 
prophetic words of Isaiah: “Nation shall not lift sword against 
nation; neither shall they learn war any more.” One of the com- 
manders of the Legion is quoted as declaring that this is no time 
for Americans to be quoting Isaiah! The traditional freedom of 
speech and of the press, of which this nation has been so proud, 
have both been curtailed and infringed upon in an unbelievable 
number of instances during the past few years. And now it seems 
that even the Bible is not to be quoted in public places and in 
connection with patriotic memorials if forsooth the particular 
quotations do not meet the approval of some of these self-lauded 
patriots. This sort of thing has been permitted to drag along al- 
together too long, and some of the members of our patriotic or- 
ganizations have been the worst offenders in it. 


URELY it is high time that the level-headed and clear-thinking 

members of the American Legion need to be asking themselves 
whether or not they want that worthy organization to be dis- 
credited by the sort of attacks which some of its members have 
been guilty of making here and there against the freedom of speech 
and the freedom of assembly. And surely it is high time for 
members of such patriotic organizations as the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Daughters of 1812, and especially 
the National Grange, to ask themselves if they want the names of 
these organizations to be used to give dignity and credence to such 
a document as this one of which we speak, which attacks the 
patriotism of Senator Borah and Ex-Governor Pinchot and other 
notable statesmen, and lays it down as a principle that we want no 
more “moral statesmanship,” and that the real way to run a gov- 
ernment is not to discuss the things which are right and wrong. 
It has eternally been true that righteousness exalteth a nation, and 
woe unto America if the time has come when its statesmen shall 
be held in disrepute and stigmatized as unpatriotic and dangerous 
if they dare to lift issues to the moral plane and discuss public 
questions from the standpoint of right and wrong. And woe to 
this nation if the time has come when its prophets of God like 
Jane Addams and S. Parkes Cadman and Sidney L. Gulick and 
Worth M. Tippy, and institutions like the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Church Peace Union can be hounded by self- 
appointed patriots who care nothing about the cleanness and 
morality of our national life. It is high time that the American 
people were dropping this war-phobia and learning to think sober- 
ly and clearly on all of these great issues which touch the welfare 
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of humanity and which have to do with the righteousness and jus. 
tice upon which both the honor and safety of the nations of the 
earth must rest. This Fourth of July could be used to no better 
purpose than a rededication of the American people to that steadi. 
ness of mind which permits clear and sane thinking as touching 
national and international issues. 


The Business Ethics of Churches 


O« of the very serious complications with reference to min. 









isters’ salaries is the fact that so many churches are gy 

unethically careless if not actually dishonest with reference 
to the payment of the salary which has been promised their pastor, 
The uninformed could hardly believe how many churches are guilty 
of the highly dishonorable practice of promising to pay a pastor a 
certain salary and then failing to do so—or, what is the same thing, 
getting so far behind in the salary that the pastor volunteers, 
perhaps under pressure, to throw off a part of it. Indeed so general 
is this unpardonable practice that some conferences seem to consent 
to if not actually condone it. In looking over the annual year books 
of several denominations recently, the writer was amazed to find 
that the church report blanks used by two large denominations 
actually provided for this sort of church dishonesty, giving one 
blank for the “amount of salary promised” and a parallel blank for 
“amount of salary actually paid.” And now the quetsion has been 
raised in the great Presbyterian Church whether it is fair in the 
administration of their New Service Pension Plan to base the pen- 
sion upon the salary promised or the salary paid; and. one of their 
most prominent periodicals declares that “the question is very per- 
tinent because the truth seems to be that there is often a wide dis- 
crepancy between the promise and the pay.” 

Such dishonorable—yes dishonest, for there is no other name for 
it—dealing would not be tolerated anywhere outside of a church. 
The very men and women who compose the churches which are 
guilty of it look upon “debt jumping” and the neglect to pay bills 
as a most unpardonable offense as between man and man, and most 
of them look down with disrespect upon the individuals who do it. 
There is hardly anything that will more quickly kill the influence 
of a preacher in a community than for it to become whispered 
about that he is “slow pay” or that he “does not pay his debts.” 
How can churches be influential if they do the same thing? 

Another even more common practice among churches is that of 
“getting behind” in the salary. It is one of the most common 
things to hear a pastor say that “My church owes me eighty ora 
hundred dollars” or “My church is behind two or three months in 
my salary.” It is not altogether unusual for a pastor to have to 
help to raise the back salary of a former pastor. Now how can 
ministers pay their debts promptly when they receive their salaries 
so irregularly? And yet the writer was present at a conference 
once when two ministers were turned out of the conference because 
they did not pay their debts; but at the same time it was proven 0 
the conference floor that a third of the churches were far behind in 
the salaries of their pastors and three churches owed these same 
two men several hundred dollars on salary! Yet no reproof of any 
kind was administered to the churches, but the ministers were dis 
missed with dishonor for not paying their debts! 

The Herald has no disposition to use soft words about such u- 
ethical conduct on the part of churches. If any organization 
earth ought to carry its business on the highest possible plane of 
honesty and business integrity, it is a church; and no little of the 
spiritual sickness of churches and no little of the lack of respect 
which the people of the community often hold for them, is due to 
the low and sloven business standards they use, and to the fact that 
they are so irresponsible and sometimes even dishonest in the pay- 
ment of salaries and bills. The situation is all the more inexcusable 
because it is so needless. The system of finance advocated by ou! 
Stewardship Department will, if thoughtfully and carefully carried 
out, enable any church to put its financial affairs onto a respectable 
and honest basis; and any church which cannot put its business 
affairs on that basis had better close its doors until it can. It does 
injury to the moral sensitiveness and spiritual integrity of the 
men and women of its membership for it to do otherwise. 
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The Trend of Events 


A Historic Tablet Unveiled 

On June 15 a significant meeting was held at the unveiling of 
a marker near Palmyra, in Fluvanna County, Virginia, in which 
readers of The Herald will be particularly interested. This marker 
commemorates an historic Methodist conference held on May 18, 
1779, in the old Brokenback M. E. Church at that point, at which 
Rev. James O’Kelly was present. At the unveiling, representa- 
tives of two branches of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and of the Christian Church were 
present and took part on the program. President W. A. Harper, 
of Elon College, gave the address for our people. Speaking of 
that meeting one hundred years ago, Dr. Harper writes: 

That conference voted that the Methodist lay preachers should 
henceforth be considered competent to administer the sacraments 
and, perform all the ordinances of ordained ministers. Up until 
that time, these lay preachers were members of the Church of 
England or some other church and belonged to the Wesleyan So- 
cieties, just as persons belong to Christian Endeavor today and 
hold membership in their local churches. We must keep this in 
mind in arriving at an understanding of why the action they took 
was in their minds a necessity. 

In this connection it should be said that Rev. John Wesley 
never intended to found a separate church and that he died in the 
fellowship of the Church of England. This Fluvanna Conference, 
to which reference has been made, was held during the Revolu- 
tionary War, when most of the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land and of the Episcopal Church had returned to their homes in 
England because they were not sympathetic with the patriotic 
ambitions of the colonists. It was these preachers who had ad- 
ministered the sacraments and performed the ordinances of the 
church for the members of the Wesleyan Societies; but now they 
were no longer in this country and the sacraments had been 
sadly neglected. 

At the Leesburg Conference in the year 1778 this question of 
the competence of the Methodist lay preachers to administer the 
sacraments and perform the ordinances of ‘religion was a burning 
issue, but final action was postponed on the question until May 
18, 1779, when the conference was scheduled to meet in the Broken- 
back Church, Fluvanna County. At this conference definite action 
was taken authorizing these Wesleyan lay preachers to administer 
the sacraments and perform the other ordinances of religion, and 
a Presbytery was appointed to ordain all those present in the 
capacity of lay preachers, among them being James O’Kelly, later 
to become one of the founders of the Christian Church. 


The Religious Periodicals and Current Events 

It is rumored The Herald has been criticized for having too 
much to say about current events and “politics.” These friends 
say that religious journals should speak of only “spiritual mat- 
ters” and seem to have the impression that good church papers do 
not talk about anything but the Bible and strictly church affairs. 
Such a limited view of Christianity and the duty of the Church is 
almost inconceivable in this day. If the Church and its ministry 
and its periodicals are not to speak against the liquor traffic, 
against war, against industrial and social injustice and rottenness, 
then who will? What is the Church for if it is not to help rid the 
world of evil? Every one of these things which we have men- 
tioned has to do most intimately and vitally with moral upright- 
ness, and hence with spiritual life and purpose. 

And yet there is not one of these things which is not inextric- 
ably linked up with politics and statehood. It is silly to suppose 
that prohibition can be enforced unless the Church brings pressure 
to bear upon political parties and politicians. And so on down the 
line. Hence it is that the religious periodicals in great numbers 
are speaking out clearly and emphatically on such matters, en- 
deavoring to give Christian interpretation and emphasis to the 
duties of Christian nations as well as Christian individuals in 
these affairs which have such obvious and direct relationship to 
human goodness as well as human welfare. In a late issue, The 
Baptist, which has a helpful page each week devoted to “an inter- 
pretation of significant events in the light of Christian ideals,” 
has the following to say upon this point: 

In order that people may be awakened to think and to pass 


Christian judgment on things as they are with a view to making 
things as they ought to be this page is devoted to the difficult task 


of calling attention to current events in such a way as to induce 
sober Christian thinking about them. But The Baptist is not alone 
in this effort. Forward-looking religious periodicals generally at- 
tempt such critical surveys. Aside from American Baptist papers, 
all of the Methodist papers from Boston to San Francisco, The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, The Presbyterian Advance, The Congre- 
gationalist, Unity, The Christian Leader, The Christian Century 
and others in this country; and in Great Britain the British Week- 
ly, the Christian World and the Baptist Times, all in their various 
ways are bringing Christian principles to bear courageously upon 
business and politics, and upon the industrial, international and 
interracial problems of the times. Some of them treat these ques- 
tions with a bold incisiveness that makes the “World in Transit” 
[the name which The Baptist gives to its page on current events] 
seem rather tame. This ethical pioneering of the religious press 
calls upon all the reserves of good-will, carefulness and courage 
which the writers possess. Curses they receive in plenty. They 
ought to be supported by the prayers of millions. 

That is a fine suggestion—that of supporting the editors of 
your religious periodicals with your prayers. When religious 
periodicals are catching very belix from the wets, the white-slave 
traffickers, the bootleggers, the militarists, the ring-politicians, 
and all that ilk for having so much to say about “politics,” deacons 
and other church members are in right bad company when they 
join in the same criticisms. They had far better be giving the 
support of their prayers to the work which their editors are try- 
ing to do to promote cleanness and righteousness among the 
nations. 


Reinstate That Insurance, Soldier Boy! 


It is interesting, especially in face of the recent criticisms 
which have been heaped upon the ministry and the churches for 
their activities in prohibition and other matters of statehood, to 
note the fact that the Government is turning to the pastors and 
churches as it did during the war to help it get important infor- 
mation to the homes of the people. The United States Veterans 
Bureau has sent out an appeal to the pastors asking that they 
announce to their congregations at their Sunday services the fact 
that July 2 is the last day that soldiers’ insurance can be rein- 
stated. It declares: “If every wife knew what every widow knows, 
every World War veteran would reinstate his insurance.” 

With both the object and the appeal to the churches The Her- 
ald has heartiest sympathy. We look upon life insurance as a 
moral obligation which every husband owes to his home. In 
these days of perfected and protected insurance arrangements, no 
man has a right to marry a wife and bring children into the world 
and permit them to run the risk of being wards of charity or of 
being deprived of schooling and other advantages. Life insurance 
is now so cheap that it makes it a moral, and it ought to be made 
a criminal, negligence for him to do so. The poorer he is the more 
his family has need of his insurance. This writer has buried a 
number of young husbands whose wives and children would have 
been left penniless but for the life insurance. 

It will certainly be a great pity indeed if our World War vet- 
erans do not take the fullest possible advantage of the special in- 
surance privileges which our Government has provided for them. 

eS 

The annual summer conference, under the auspices of the 
Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, which formerly met at 
Olivet, Michigan, is to be held this year on the campus of Hillsdale 
College, Hillsdale, Michigan, during the month of August. The 
themes will be as follows: International Relations, August 1-7; 
Economic-Industrial Relations, August 8-14; Family Relations, 
August 15-21; Education Method, August 22-27. The discussion 
method is used, the aim being to draw out the various viewpoints 
of the group itself. Besides the study conferences, there will be 
ample facilties and time for recreation. The entire cost will be 
small and one can go for a part or all of the conference. It is a 
beautiful spot and these conferences develop a wonderful spirit of 
fellowship and idealism which are eminently worth while to anyone 
seeking the way in which to apply Christianity to human relations. 
Address Amy Blanche Greene, 347 Madison Ave., New York City. 





The Type of Patriotism Required 


EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS RY REV. E. A. WATKINS, D. D. 


E need to remind ourselves that the 
W Republic faces a moral crisis that 

the nation stands at the cross- 
roads, faltering just now, to know which 
way to turn. There are forces at work in 
our national life that mean trouble ahead, 
unless in some way or other the saner mind 
and truer heart shall turn the Republic 
down the right road, with a new apprecia- 
tion of what the wise man said long ago, 
that “righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people.” 

That significant phrase, “In God We 
Trust,” leads us however, to believe that at 
heart the American people are funda- 
mentally decent. Now and then a stray one 
may go wrong, but the great rank and file 
of our citizenship are at heart right. They 
are fundamentally truthful, basically hon- 
est, at heart Christian. Fundamentally the 
American people are patriotic. There may 


be rare exceptions, but the great rank and 
file of our citizenship are dependably trust- 
worthy, honest, Christian, and patriotic. 


But our patriotism now needs a larger 
and better interpretation than we have been 
giving it. Patriotism has to do with some- 
thing more than war. The greatest patriot 
is not necessarily the man who has slain the 
most men. He is not necessarily associated 
with war and the field of battle. There is 
in this country an emergency patriotism 
that makes much of the flag on national 
holidays, but proves traitor to public duty 
in times of peace and devoid of private 
virtues as a citizen. The hero of the future, 
the Twentieth Century patriot, will be the 
man who lives for his country every day, 
as well as being willing to die for it in time 
of national crisis. 

It might be worth our while to ask, 
“What is patriotism?” What do we mean 
by the term? What did our fathers mean 
when they placed on our coins, “In God We 
Trust”? I raise the question to answer it. 
Jesus gave the answer, the only answer to 
the question. As he stands as our example 
in everything else, his life was a complete 
incarnation of all that we mean by the word 
patriotism and trust in God. He would 
give patriotism in God. He would give 
patriotism a much larger content, a much 
larger meaning, than we have been in the 
habit of reading into the term. He launched 
life on a high level. He ignored the low 
levels of living about him. He was a 
patriot in all that that word signifies. 
Patriotism had some meaning to him. It 
had some red blood in it, some challenge in 
it, some daring, some venture. But we are 
in the habit of slipping down from that 
high level in our attitudes towards business, 
social life, yes, individual life, to positions 
he would not think of sanctioning. We ac- 
cept as inevitable a competitive spirit, 
grinding out the most work one can get for 
the least pay, casting workmen aside when 


we are through with them because there are 
plenty more to take their place,—then come 
and sit in church totally unconscious that 
we have adopted an attitude wholly un- 
christian and un-Christlike. We slip down 
from the high levels of Jesus to the small 
social and racial differences, into an atti- 
tude towards men and women, which is as 
far as possible removed from his. 

The only difference he saw in men lay in 
the levels on which they were willing to 
live, not in the color of their skin, not in the 
size of their income, not in the difference of 
birth and heritage, not in a difference in 
education, not even in the difference of 
charm in personality, but only a difference 
in the levels of life on which men and 
women were content to live. We slip down 
from the high patriotism of Jesus, which 
trusted God absolutely and loved men with- 
out discrimination, to attitudes and levels 
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THE BATTLE CRY OF PEACE 


H, War is unmasked, its hideous nature 
Stands stark. No glamour of music 
Can drown the cries of fatherless children, 
The moans of the wounded and wail of the 

sick. 


A new age dawns and on its threshold stands 

The Prince of Peace. * He shed his blood 

That men might love, not hate, and live not 
kill; 

And now demands that he be understood. 


His will is Peace and ‘“‘Peace’’ the battle cry 
He gives to us. War, the foe, 

Its misery, suffering, and futility, our quarrel; 
The torch we grasp, his spirit here below. 


Take up then this battle cry! 

Let the cry for blood and vengeance cease. 
No more of carnage and of hell. 

Raise the battle cry of “‘Peace.”’ 


—Rev. J. C. DeRemer, in The 
Britton Christian. 
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which are but the modern edition of the 
Pharisees. 

When these anniversares of great days— 
great national days—come around, we do 
well to investigate our patriotism, analyze 
our trust in God, take an account of our 
stock, take an inventory of the spirit of our 
citizenship. Lay it alongside the patriotism 
of Jesus, the trust in God he manifested 
every day of his life, and see if there be 
any likeness. Let us take a look at his 
trust in God, his patriotic zeal. How did 
he trust God? 

1. He loved home and native land. 

Every normal man has some affection for 
the city and the country and the native soil 
that give him birth. It is born with him, 
unless he is a freak, as the love for his own 
mother is born with him. Jesus loved the 
native hills, the rocks and rills of the land 
that gave him birth, with all the intensity, 
and passion of his manly heart. Jesus had 


a natural interest in his race and his ances- 
tors which every man ought to feel. He felt 
his people had a destiny and a calling and a 
mission. Jesus could not have been proud 
of the outward glory of his people, for in 
the eyes of the world today they had little 
of it; but he was proud of their history, 
their fidelity to God, their sturdy independ- 
ence in the plateau of Judea, He was a 
patriot of the highest type and loved his 
native land with a passion seldom, if ever, 
equaled. 

2. Jesus believed the nation’s strength 
was in the native grandeur of its manhood. 

He was not a militarist. He did not be- 
lieve the strongest defense was a matter of 
arms or military equipment, but rather a 
matter of stalwart manhood. I think of a 
little stretch of land across the sea that 
never made any great mark as a military 
power, but I do remember that that little 
country produced such men as Livingston 
and Knox and Burns and Scott and Carlisle. 
And as far as the native grandeur of its 
manhood is concerned, America does not 
compare unfavorably with Scotland. She 
can boast of such towers of strength as 
Washington and Jefferson and Webster and 
Bushnell and Beecher and Brooks and Lin- 
coln and Whittier and Emerson and Grant 
and McKinley and Wilson and Bryan and 
others just as good and great. A nation’s 
saviors are not its armies and navies and 
military power, but its prophets and poets 
and its Christian statesmen and men of 
faith and vision, men who live and practice 
“In God We Trust.” 


Let the nations of the earth go on build- 
ing their lofty towers and skyscrapers and 
railroads and armies and navies; but let 
America be content with building her man- 
hood on high levels as in the past, and the 
future is secure. The Republic is safe in 
their hands. 

8. Jesus was willing to trust justice and 
good will as a mightier bulwark and a more 
enduring defense than all the machines of 
war that might be pitted against an 
enemy. He felt that no lasting kingdom 
could be built on force and power. “They 
that take the sword must perish with the 
sword.” He felt that nothing in heaven or 
on earth could conquer a spirit of justice 
and good will, meted out to those around 
us. The nation that will endure in the fu- 
ture must build into the thought and spirit 
of her people the idea of justice and good 
will to all, as the one safe and secure de- 
fense against all comers. It has been this 
that has saved us in the past, and given us 
a voice to command which has been heard 
around the world. 

We need three things to bring our trust 
in God and our patriotism up to the level 
on which his stood. 

1. We will have to join him in his pro- 
gram of world redemption, enlist in the 
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forces that are at work today to bring 
about that new day, wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness. 

2. We will have to purge our patriotism 
of the devisive things that mar and disturb 
the peace of mankind. Jesus would have 
none of them. We will have to check the 
risng up within us of all the old prejudices 
that hinder. This country is afflicted just 
now with a kind of spiritual war, and it is 
a painful thing to meet not a few people 
whose energy all goes into attacking some 
group or interest, like the apostles who 


wanted Christ to forbid those who “follow 
not with us.” The kind of Protestantism 
that spends itself fighting Catholics, the 
kind of Christianity that spends itself fight- 
ing Jews, the kind of American patriotism 
which spends itself trying to down other na- 
tions, is a shameful and unchristian thing. 
It is not Christlike. It is not patriotic. 

3. Finally we will have to lend sym- 
pathetic support to those organizations and 
movements, that are trying to bring about 
the unification of humanity and a federa- 
tion of the world. 


The Power of Gentleness 


BY REV. B. F. VAUGHAN 


tiful scenery in the natural world and 

not overdo or underrate Nature’s own 
richest colors and rarest beauty. So in 
painting one of the finest flowers of human 
character, it requires skill to keep in proper 
balance the relationships of other almost 
equally valuable qualities. No one charac- 
teristic, however beautiful it may be in it- 
self, can form a well rounded portrait of 
human life. It must have other traits 
which, when combined together in one per- 
sonality, will make up a beautiful character. 
If sincerity, truthfulness, unselfishness, and 
other qualities of noble type are found 
blended with gentleness, we may expect a 
personality which may be admired, trusted, 
and loved. Some persons have some very 
excellent qualities in their nature, but a 
few ugly traits may mar the beauty of the 
whole picture. 

The beauty of the gentle life is so at- 
tractive that we cannot resist or fail to be 
touched by its influence. It is never ob- 
trusive or self-seeking. It “seeketh not its 
own.” It “dwelleth in a cottage of gentil- 
ity” and walketh in the way of uprightness. 
Its admirers are the companions of a life- 
time, and not the pleasure seekers of a 
day’s journey. Its friends are won through 
the power of inward rather than outward 
attractions. It breathes the atmosphere of 
peace, truth, love, and kindness; and so 
wins confidence, esteem, and lasting friend- 
ship. A true gentleman combines in his 
nature the spirit of gentleness blended with 
that of courage and constancy also. 

A little book which lies before me as I 
write bears the title, “The First True 
Gentleman,” with the subtitle, “A Study 
of the Human Nature of Our Lord,” in 
which the author borrows his title from 
some lines of the Elizabethan poet Dekker, 
who declared Jesus to be “the first true 
gentleman that ever breathed.” The 
passage is worth quoting: 


“Patience! Why, ’tis the soul of peace, 

Of all the virtues nearest kin to heaven, 

It makes men look like gods; the best of men, 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer— 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


J is no easy task to paint the most beau- 


Jesus made manifest in his life all those 
finer qualities which so adorn and beauti- 


fy character. In him dwelt the soul of 
honor, truth, sincerity, gentleness, meek- 
ness, and simplicity. Yet the milder qual- 
ities were combined with courage, firmness, 
integrity, fidelity in doing his Father’s will, 
and decisive conviction in favor of right 
and justice. He could be as gentle as a 
mother, yet firm and unyielding as the most 
courageous manhood could manifest, when 
truth and honor were at stake. 

His gentle manner won for him the last- 
ing friendship of his truest disciples, and 
the unwavering faith of the few faithful 
women who remained his friends through 
the last trying ordeal of his suffering, 
crucifixion, and burial, until the dawn of 
that triumphant morning when he arose, a 
victor over death and the grave. 

Some may regard gentleness as a sign of 
weakness, yet its apparent weakness is the 
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OUR PRESIDENTS ON PATRIOTISM 
PATRIOTISM is merely another name 


for those qualities of soul which 
make a man in peace or in war, by day 
or by night, think of his duty to his 
fellows and of his duty to the nation 
through which their and his loftiest 
aspirations must find their fitting ex- 
pressions.—T heodore Roosevelt. 


The peculiarity of patriotism in 
America is that it is not a mere senti- 
ment. It is an active principle of con- 
duct.—Woodrow Wilson. 


Ours must be a law-abiding Republic, 
and reverence and obedience must 
spring from the influential and leaders 
among men, as well as obedience from 
the humbler citizen, else the temple 
will collapse.—Warren G. Harding. 


It is the duty of a citizen not only 
to observe the law but to let it be 
known that he is opposed to its viola- 








tion.—President Coolidge. 














real secret of its power. Its victories are 
more sure and lasting than violence, and its 
triumphs more enduring than severity or 
force. It wins through the quiet, mild, well 
poised exercise of that spirit which subdues 
all its foes and wields its power over the 
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nobler and finer qualities of those who will- 
ingly become its friends. 

I once knew a mother whose quiet man- 
ner and soft, gentle words wielded such an 
influence over the four boys and the one 
daughter in the family that they were so 
held under the sweet control and the gentle 
touch of the mother’s love and devotion that 
they could not do that which would wound 
her heart or grieve her spirit. The sons 
are all living yet, the daughter and mother 
long ago passed to the home unseen, but the 
boys have never forgotten mother’s loving 
words and sweet, gentle ways. 

The poet Wordsworth has given us these 
beautiful lines: 

“The best, portion of a good man’s life— 
His little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 

We apprehend that our philosophy of life, 
as judged by men of the world, will be re- 
garded by such as weak and impractical, 
if not scoffed at as idle and foolish. But 
such critics are harsh and severe, or proud 
and imperious, selfish, self-seeking, and am- 
bitious. The soul’s true inheritance and 
power are in the realm of spirit, of the 
inner life, of character which shrinks from 
outward show, and contents itself with the 
imperishable wealth of love and truth. 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 


The prayer of the unselfish one is,— 


“And ah, for a man to arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be.” 


Centerville, Ohio. 


The Pew and the Pulpit 


T takes an audience as well as a preacher 
to make a sermon worth hearing. Bad 
sermons may mean bad hearers, quite as 
often as a bad preacher. Mental indolence, 
heart indifferences, petty thoughts, narrow 
prejudices, will suffice to ruin the eloquence 
of a Chrysostom, and make the tender woo- 
ings of a Jowett as unavailing as the 
thunders of a Parker. There is no more 
deadly heresy than the notion, alas, too 
popular, that churchgoers have only to “get 
good,” that is, to receive everything and 
give nothing, beyond a small money con- 
tribution. 

How often even an individual hearer may 
help or mar sincere and earnest preaching 
every occupant of a pulpit knows. The 
effect of a sermon is not a question of its 
length. Some discourses of ten minutes are 
nine minutes too long. Others are all too 
short when they occupy an hour. It is 
the hearer who makes a sermon long or 
short, quite as much as the preacher. There 
may be a happy or useful medium in this 
respect, but the modern heartless and mind- 
less demand for shorter sermons, and even 
shorter services, for mere brevity’s sake, 
is but a device of godless superficiality 
against which every preacher who is loyal 
to His message and his Master will stand 
firm—Dr. Frank Ballard, in “Christian 
Findings After Fifty Years.” 
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Missionaries See Hope of a Christian China 


BY EDWARD H. HUME, M. D., LL, D., EX-PRESIDENT, YALE-IN-CHINA 


AVE missionaries in China lost hope? 
H Certainly not! While some have 

been discouraged by the events of the 
past few weeks when they have seen radi- 
cal elements get the upper hand and block 
activities they had launched, the spirit of 
the vast majority of the missionary group 
in China is that there was never a time 
when China seemed so alive with vital possi- 
bility. Given missionaries who are ready 
to adjust themselves to the new China and 
are keen to co-operate in the work of 
churches and schools under Chinese leader- 
ship, and opportunity was never more real. 
From the days of St. Paul, the true mis- 
sionary has said, “An effectual door is 
opened unto us and there are many ob- 
stacles.” 

NEW METHODS IN A NEW AGE 

Are missionaries adapting themselves to 
the new conditions in China? The need for 
this was well worded in a recent statement 
by Bishop L. H. Roots of Hankow: “Only 
as the Church can become as truly Chinese 
in China as it is English in England, Ger- 
man in Germany, or American in America, 
can it overcome the handicap of appearing 
to be a foreign institution.” Bishop Roots 
also says: “The task of the Christian mis- 
sionary from abroad may be far from com- 
plete, but everything he does will have to 
be done, if it is to be most effective, with a 
new orientation. Henceforth the Chinese 
Church must occupy the foreground of the 
Christian enterprise as a whole in China, 
and be the actual determining factor in the 
missionary’s life and work.” 

The process of adaptation will be under- 
taken differently in different places, but in 
general it will come about by having or- 
dained missionaries, teachers, doctors, and 
others taking their place side by side with 
Chinese workers of similar training. They 
will receive appointment from, and render 
their report to, the council or other recog- 
nized organization or authority of the 
Chinese Church. To be more specific, in- 
stead of being the leader and director of 
every form of Christian activity, the new 
service called for will consist in advising, 
in guiding as to relative emphasis, in se- 
curing information about similar activities 
in other lands, in providing encouragement 
and stimulus, and in general, of being a 
friend. From another viewpoint, his chief 
function will be that of devotion to the re- 
ligious life, of interpreting to China the 
Spirit of Christ and the inner significance 
of the Christian movement. 

There can be no continued effectiveness 
for the missionary who retains, to the 
slightest degree, the superiority complex. 
No school conducted by missionaries can be 
of large service if its pupils show evidence 
of having been denationalized. No mission- 
ary teacher with vision desires any such re- 
sult or permits it to occur. Rather, he is 


bent on aiding the student to retain all he 
possibly can of the heritage of his own na- 
tion, in philosophy, in art, in letters, in so- 
cial restraint, and in countless other ways. 
It is his to bring to China a spiritual con- 
tribution. 


IS COMMERCE WITHDRAWING? 
Withdrawal? It is not suggested that 
commercial or diplomatic interests in China 
should be abandoned. Neither will the mis- 
sionary forces contemplate for a moment 
any withdrawal from their program, which 
is one of spiritual co-operation with the 


Vocational 
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Chinese people. The challenge of the mo- 
ment is to study the field with increased 
devotion so as to determine where the em- 
phasis of the new day shall be placed and 
how the spiritual forces that have been set 
in motion in China through the work of the 
missionary may be conserved, may be made 
more Chinese, and may continue to operate 
in spiritual directions. To men and women 
of far vision there comes, at seasons of 
stress like the present, new realizations of 
the need of the Western World of Oriental 
understandings of Christ. The Sermon on 
the Mount was delivered before an Oriental 
audience. The Orient responds to it, finds 
rich meaning in it and in all the teachings 
and life of Christ. We of the West shall 
do well to join the East in a new search to 
understand that Master. 


Guidance 


BY PRESIDENT W. A. HARPER 


NE of the most important items in 
O any life is the choice of a vocation. 

In a democracy where the highest po- 
sition may be open to every one on the basis 
of ability and application vocational guid- 
ance is not a luxury but an absolute neces- 
Sity. 

Vocational guidance should begin in the 
home; should continue in the Church 
School; should not be absent from the pub- 
lic school; and has a special place in the 
college organization and life. 

Great care must be taken in two direc- 
tions if vocational guidance is to be a real 
blessing and uplift for life and for society. 
In the first place the motive for choosing 
a life work must be altruistic service and 
not self-interest. When a choice of life 
work is made under the inspiration of this 
splendid Christian motive, we may safely 
say that every calling or vocation is Chris- 
tian because, if it is not, this calling will 
not be chosen. Years ago we used to be 
satisfied to say that the highest ideal that 
we could hold before youth was that we 
should live as Christian in whatever calling 
they might choose, but this is not sufficient 
nor satisfactory today. Today our thought 
is that the Christian is pledged as such to 
make any calling which he may choose as a 
life work itself thoroughly Christian. Far 
more is required by this second attitude 
than was formerly required, but certainly 
not too much is required even by this pres- 
ent attitude. 

The second direction to be kept clearly in 
mind in choosing a life work is that the 
choice should be made not with the view- 
point of having certain worthy places filled 
by young people of talent, but that we are 
under obligation as guides and recruiting 
agents to discover the innate endowment, 
disposition, taste, and talent of each young 
life, motivate it in terms of the Christian 
ideal of service, and then suggest methods 
of life investment suited to the individual 
himself. 


The work of vocational guidance is rapid- 
ly becoming a profession and it should be 
a Christian profession, because it is entire- 
ly possible for the wrong kind of spirit to 
be inculcated in youth and so for a noble 
profession to be chosen as a life work from 
an ignoble motive. The only way that we 
can prevent this is to be sure that those 
who undertake to give vocational guidance 
should be particularly trained for their 
work and themselves thoroughly imbued 
with the Christian motive so that they may 
communicate it as a contagion to the young 
lives that come under their influence. 

In the work of vocational guidance the 
minister has a splendid opportunity for 
Christian Service. His prestige in the com- 
munity and the veneration with which he is 
regarded in the home give him an approach 
to this problem which it is difficult for any 
other person to have. Ministers who un- 
derstand the principles of vocational guid- 
ance and who employ them in their visiting 
in the homes of their people are real angels 
of the most High in spiritual ministry. 
Every college that trains ministers and 
every theological seminary should offer 
courses in the principles and methods of 
vocational guidance. 

Elon College, North Carolina. 


oa 


Press dispatches told last week of a re- 
ligious service where the town was several 
feet under water and business practically 
suspended. A flotilla bearing crowds of 
cheerful worshipers assembled on the broad 
sheet of water for vesper services. The 
program began with “Shall we gather at 
the river?” and closed by all singing “Lord, 
plant my feet on higher ground.” The 
people were far from despondency and 
showed those qualities of mind and heart 
that will enable them to go through the 
flood and rebuild their homes and go on 
their way rejoicing.—Nashville Christian 
Advocate. 














At Prayer Time 


He that doeth these things shall never be 
moved.—Ps. 15:5. 
o 


There is an interesting picture of an ideal 
citizen in this psalm. The resident of the 
Holy City is so briefly and so clearly char- 
acterized that one cannot read the selection 
wits ut a sense of high appreciation of the 
privilege of membership in a well ordered 
state. \W ‘th this membership there is such 
a high i¢eal of conduct pictured that the 
reader mere or less reviews his own mora! 
position in relation to the organized social 
life »£ his time. 

Going iurther, one cannot read the psalm 
without l:fting his ideal of the state itself. 
There was something more than a “well 
ordered state” in the mind of the writer. 
God and government were to him in- 
separable. Above public office or govern- 
mental official were the concepts of the pre- 
eminence of the Deity and of the validity of 
his laws. However much our thought of 
these things has changed with the growth 
of government and with new insight in 
things spiritual, there is in this psalm a 
remarkable picture of what could be a high- 
ly desirable national life. To the writer, 
the state had its center and its validity in 
the stacredness of those things that helped 
to make God real to the people of that day. 

Let us look at the qualifications urged 
here for membership in that state. In terms 
of active interest, and in terms of personal 
character,—if the two can be distinguished 
—the true citizen was worthy of residence 
in Zion. Qualities of his make-up are 
simply stated. 

On the positive side he was one who 
walked uprightly, spoke the truth, despised 
the reprobate, and honored those who were 
religious, true to his oath—‘a man of his 
word,” would likely be the way we would 
say it today. 

His virtues, negatively stated, were like 
these: he would not slander, he would not 
do evil to a friend, would not loan his 
money for interest, nor would he impose 
upon the innocent. 

A man like that could be a citizen of Zion 
in the fullest sense of the term. It would 
seem that he would be a good citizen of any 
country. 

o 


“Malice toward none, charity for all.” 
oO 


Strange to say, an ideal citizen has ap- 
peared in America again. Others have ap- 
peared before him, and we are still proud 
of them. But this new citizen comes with 
4 unique significance. He is now the most 


talked of man in the world, no doubt. It is 
Captain Lindbergh; at this writing he is 
being widely acclaimed in our eastern cities. 
Soon he will be traveling across the coun- 
try. 

But why do we call him our ideal citizen? 


Because there are some outstanding 
characteristics about the man to which 
America needs to give new attention. He 
may not represent all that some would hope 
for in an American citizen. Yet he seems 
to stand at present as our ideal citizen. 


Note the comment made about him. An 
editorial a day or two ago referred to him 
as, “Clean, brave, modest, and unspoiled.” 
Re-read those descriptive terms and there 
appears a significant personality for the 
American people. It has been reported 
that while he was in Europe he did and 
said nothing of which America need be 
ashamed. That is not always characteristic 
of our citizens in those countries. What has 
happened? One of our finest young men, 
with enterprise and daring, appeared out of 
the clouds in Europe as a representative of 
America’s finer life. 


And he is called the “Messenger of Good 
Will.” That is another excellent quality 
for our ideal citizen to have. While abroad 
he carried to the nations he visited the 
greetings of America; on his return he has 
brought the greetings of those countries to 
us. 

A remarkable citizen indeed! Clean, 
brave, modest, and unspoiled,—a messen- 
ger of good will! 

o 


A great many people today are seeking 
to qualify for useful life in their country 








f 


It takes great love to serve the human 
heart, 

To do for others our privileged part. 

A love that is not shallow, it not small; 

Not meant for one or two, but for them 
all. 

A love that can wound love for its 
deepest need 

A love that can lose love though the 
heart may bleed. 

A love that can leave love, family, and 
friend. 

And steadfastly live, loving to the end. 

A love that asks no answer—that. can 
live 

Moved by one deathless, burning itm- 
pulse—to give. 

—Margaret Stetson. 
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and in the world. Anyone who knows 
youth knows something of the intellectual 
problem, and the usual struggle with it, 
that is present with the young man and 
woman who applies for a position in the 
activities of human affairs. For these 
young people there is some help here; they 
may not only be received into our world of 
action, but may be given a place which the 
world will want them to keep for years to 
come. 


Think of the schools. Before these lines 
appear in print there will come from these 
institutions a great many who have been in 
process of preparing for action in some of 
the lines of livelihood. During recent 
months, the writer has been on the grounds 
of three State universities, each of which 
is counting its students around ten thou- 
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sand or above. We are told that in Columbia 
there are thirty thousand students. Last 
year one school in the Central West had 
over sixty persons ready for the highest de- 
gree that the academic world offers. And 
these are, in the main, the youth of the 
land,—the citizens of an actual world. 

Trained as they are by the processes of 
the schools, they in many cases represent 
the best intellectual equipment with which 
one can start into life. Thousands of 
others who have not had the opportunities 
of formal preparation may feel the need of 
cramping their ambitions, lessening their 
effort for usefulness, but these, too, should 
take courage. For where there is normal 
human equipment of mind and strength 
there is a fine hope for a place in the citi- 
zenship of our country and the world if one 
will but live well. The fifteenth psalm, 
the story of history, and present events 
show clearly that God and man place 
premiums on those whose interests are in 
line with the best of character and achieve- 
ment. 

o 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill! 


Who hath his life from rumors freed! 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise or fear to fall! 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all! 


—WSelected. 


oO 


It is important that we have good inheri- 
tances back of us; the world will always 
honor such advantages and blessings. 


It is important that we have good minds 
and bodies; the world puts high prizes on 
these. 


But it is more important that we have 
the qualifications of spirit—desires that 
make for good behavior, interests that 
carry us in important action, convictions 
that help to keep the soul of humanity 
alive—the world puts a higher approval on 
these. He that doeth these things shall 
never be moved. 

Oo 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.” 


o 


Make us strong to do good, our Father; 
we know of no better way to honor thee or 
to serve our country. We rejoice when his- 
tory holds before us the fine qualities of 
great men, and our faith becomes stronger 
when we see souls achieving in whom there 
are high ‘convictions. Help us to regard our 
privileges of citizenship highly; we have 
them because good men have struggled for 
us; keep us true to them and to thee. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


The Unpublished History of Our National Life 


BY REV. H. RUSSELL CLEM , 
Pastor of First Church, Fall River, Mass. 


After the fire a still small voice.—1 Kings 
19:12. 


NATION like ours is likely to make 
A great boast of its history and suc- 

cess. This is never justified; but any 
nation and people is always justified in tak- 
ing pride in worthy success and achieve- 
ment. However, our chief attention is paid 
to the glamour of our national life—as it is 
shown in the headlines, the startling and the 
spectacular. This leads us to forget and 
neglect even that in the nation’s life upon 
which the spectacular depends, and which 
is the more substantial and reliable. 

My text is from the nineteenth chapter of 
first Kings. It shall be my purpose here to 
use this Old Testament story relating the 
experience of the prophet, show how it is 
not unlike ours as a nation, then note some- 
thing cf that which is most fundamental, if 
not always spectacular, in our national life. 


I. 

The question is urged from this story, as 
well as from our national experience, 
whether we can stand much physical pros- 
perity without weakening. Elijah, like most 
of us, apparently could not bear success 
very well. Under the reaction of what he 
surely must have construed at the time to 
be a very favorable success and great vic- 
tcry—as spectacular as it was great—he 
now droops in discouragement, and con- 
cludes that all is a failure: That Jehovah 
has withdrawn himself from his own world, 
and cares no longer for his prophet; that 
his people also have broken all their cove- 
nants, and even seek to destroy those whc 
are good. 

The interpretation of this story given us 
is that while Elijah is thus engaged in medi- 
tation God passes by. There was a great 
and strong wind which shook the mountain, 
but God was not in the wind. Then an 
earthquake came, but God was not in that. 
After the earthquake a fire—lightning fill- 
ing the mountain with fire! And God was 
nct in the fire. After the fire a still small 
voice. The still small voice was the instru- 
ment through which Elijah was finally 
shown Jehovah. The text resorted to in 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” is suggestive as to 
its best rendering— 


“and in that still voice onward came the 
Lord.” 


There are at least two facts to which at- 
tention may be called here which make this 
lesson applicable to our national life, and 
which are significant. 

First, the experience cf our nation in the 
Great War. Everything in that was spec- 
tacular. We made even our prayers spectac- 
ular! And our preaching was spectacular. 


I am willing to concede that this method 
might have been justified for and in that 
time. 


But from that we were inclined to 





continue, and to become a “Loud-speaking 
Nation.” We told in spectacular manner 
of how much good we did; of how much we 
gave the world—in men, in money, and in 
service. We told the story of how we 
“saved” the world in the war, then of the 
way we saved nations after the war by feed- 
ing them. We still talk of the millions of 
money we are yet giving to certain and par- 
ticular objectives. And of how much we 
have loaned to naticns, and whether, and 
when, and how it should be paid by these 
nations. 

Second, is the fact that the United States 
has been, and is now, ‘passing through an 
unprecedented period of prosperity. We 
speak of our great crops—our extensive 
farms and plains, or national resources. Our 
factories, our industry, cur foreign and do- 
mestic commerce, our banks overflowing 
with money, millions of which may be re- 
leased at any time we have need of it, for 
immediate purchasing. Our nation is great 
in everything! Education, statesmanship, 
business—these are all things of which we 
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YOUR FLAG AND MY FLAG 


YOUR flag artd my flag, 
And how it flies today 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose-red and blood-red 
The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white— 
The good forefathers’ dream. 
Sky-blue and true-blue, with stars to 
gleam aright, 
The gloried guerdon of the day a 
shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag! 
And O how much it holds! 
Your land and my land 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-tossed and wind-tossed— 
Red and blue and white. 
The one flag, the great flag, the flag for 
me and you, 
Glorified all else beside, the red and 
white and blue. 
—wWilbur D. Nesbit. 
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are justly proud. These are the things we 
read about, and which we talk about. 

There are moments, however, when we, 
toc, like Elijah, wonder whether God is in 
the noise, and the display, and the loud 
speaking. We wonder whether these things 
which are so evident, valuable as they are, 
are after all as valuable in the life of a na- 
tion as they appear to be. There are times 
when we at least begin to think they are 
not the most substantial assets. 

We meet today almost under the shadow 
of the place where our National Thanksgiv- 
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ing Day had its beginning. This nation 
was not founded cn wealth, nor vaunted 
aristocracy, nor on prestige. It was found- 
ed with courage and faith in God. It isa 
long way from Pilgrim days to ours, and 
we live in such a fast-moving world that 
many who sit here now can notice great 
changes in their own lifetime. One of these 
changes has been the falling away from the 
customs, and the rigid and binding habits, 
of the past. This is probably a good thing. 
But with it all have we fallen away also 
from that faith which has made this a 
great nation, and have we forgotten the 
Pilgrims’ God? Some one has said of this 
nation that it is successful in everything ex- 
cept religious experience. If that is true— 
we trust it is not—then we have gone too 
far afield from that principle which actu- 
ally did underlie the beginning of our 
nation. ¥ 


What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine, 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 
They sought a faith’s pure shrine. 


at: 


Let us here then notice two or three vir- 
tues which certainly belong to the most 
fundamental assets of our national life, and 
which may be more or less obscured if not 
aleogether covered up in the noise and amid 
the spectacular. And they are those for 
which we may always be profoundly thank- 
ful. 

First, is the silence of our national peace. 
The United States moves on in her progress 
and her success with such quiet dignity, 
and silence about it all is so universal, that 
many times our attention is called only to 
the unusual and less important matters. 
After we are removed by so many years 
from the time we went to war to make the 
world safe for democracy (?), and to end 
war, we hear rumblings of new wars al- 
most every day. Judging from apparently 
reliable sources of information we can now 
almost hear the clanking of swords and the 
rattle of musketry preparatory to war in 
the near future. And judging also from 
apparently reliable sources of information, 
conditions of the world seem worse than 
ever. In certain countries human life and 
virtue are becoming the public pawns of a 
people licentious and morally leprous. Mex- 
ico, our neighbor, has experienced an et- 
clesiastical strike against her government. 
Amicable relations between that government 
and ours are at the present time strained, 
but not amicable relations between our peo- 
ple and theirs. And in this time of threat- 
ened amicable relaticns between these two 
governments the voice of the Church in 
America is heard, registering the protest of 
the best thinkers in America that we do not 
want war with Mexico, or with any other 
nation. 


Amid all these rumblings of possible wars, 
our people are kept in national well-being. 
In this sense of freedom from disaster we 
have been permitted to fcllow the slow and 
quiet processes of building up a better so- 
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cial fabric in our collective welfare. Our 
nation has come to a foremost place as ad- 
visor, counselor, and creditor, through wise 
and far-seeing statesmanship. This condi- 
tion has not been thrust upon us by ccm- 
paratively recent experiences. It is a con- 
dition we have built up by large contribu- 
tions of faith, and honor, and righteous- 
ness, and these all along have been its fun- 
damental power. 

Second, another cause for thankfulness is 
our present silent and independent polit- 
ical thinking. The average American has 
a reputation for being cutspoken. Many 
times he speaks irresponsibly, so that what 
Americans say either individually or en 
masse, May not always properly represent 
the soul of our nation. But when the citizen 
cf this nation votes, when he exercises his 
sacred right of franchise, he usually does 
so eminently conscious of his grave respensi- 
bility on that occasion, and with conscious- 
ness also of the fundamental issues _in- 
volved. This is a growing characteristic of 
our people. The day is far spent, if not al- 
together past, when a party boss, the press, 
or even the pulpit can lead the thinking citi- 
zen cf these United States to the polls and 
command him to vote in a particular way. 

Our nation is not very old as the ages of 
nations go, but our government is the old- 
est government by the people on the earth. 
Yet it still remains an experiment. This 
experiment so far indicates that it is a wise 
one. From Providence, through the wise 
ccunsel and statesmanship of our Fathers, 
there has come to us this government of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple. We cannot boast of being free from 
errors. Life is never a clean-cut struggle 
between Right and Wrong. Issues are al- 
ways more or less involved. Therefore our 
Government has as large a task possibly in 
saving us from the defects of our virtues 
as in delivering us from the consequences 
of our sins. 

So our independent and quiet voting citi- 
zen comes to be the balance of power, hold- 
ing in check politicians who otherwise wculd 
become a menace, as well as giving cheer 
and courage to those who desire only goad 
for our nation. 

Third, we are thankful for that faith in 
God which, always having been found in 
American life, still pervades our naticnal 
life. When we are staggered by the reports 
of corruption in political life such as we 
now hear, and by the scandals of society 
which fill the pages of our newspapers, let 
us always remember these facts: Our vir- 
tues are never on display! Our wnpub- 
lished record is the record of our most 
worth-while virtues. Faith, truth, hcnor 
still live. Our Pilgrim Fathers turned to 
God in the riches of their earthly poverty; 
we are turning to God in the poverty of 
our earthly riches. 

The years of the present time show a re- 
markable era of church building. If one at- 
tends a religious conference or conventicn 
now, one may not be impressed with any 
profound wisdom or great Christian states- 


manship which prevails there; but one can- 
not but be impressed with the fact that 
nothing has the decided and increasing hold 
upon our people which religicn has. Larger 
numbers of our young people are choosing 
unselfish work for their lives. The foreign 
mission activities of the Church have re- 
vealed to us how intricately, and some- 
times inseparably, great questions of state 
are connected with that work, and with what 
expectations peoples of all countries await 
the application of the philosophy of the 
Christian religion to their needs. This is a 
hopeful sign. Let us not at this time when 
these pecple are asking for bread, give them 
a stone. Let us not attempt to meet this 
tremendous task with immature thinking 
and Mexperienced workmen. These facts 
show the evidence of those intangible vir- 
tues and forces of our national life which 
are deeper and more fundamental. The 
earthquakes, the storms—even the captains 
and the kings depart—still stands our 


Faith; and its still small voice is heard. 
It is, therefore, to be devoutly hoped that 
in a comparatively short time the people of 
these United States will begin to believe 
sublimely enough in the principle of the 
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TO YOU WHO HAVE GIVEN 
(From the Flood Area) 


BREAD for our hungry—nay, 

Their bodies fed, 

You give them more than bread, 

More than the shelter where to lay 

Warm, safe, and comforted. 

The frightened child smiles on its mother’s 
breast; 


Rain beats no more upon the tired gray head; 
And men who could not cope 

With utter ruin have through you the stay 
And staff of hope. 


Bread for our hungry? Nay, 


The soul is fed, 

The feet of hope are shod. 

The heart is comforted! 

The gifts you give to be our bodies’ stay 
Go up instead 

As shining prayers to the throne of God. 


—RMary Leslie Newton, in The 
New York Times. 
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separation of the Church and State to adopt 
generally a system of religious education in 
our public schools. Nothing, in my judg- 
ment, would go as far to break down sensa- 
tionalism, and to break up sectarian divi- 
sions of the Church; for this teaching in 
the public schools would necessarily be on 
a high plane of both intellect and spirit. 
Science may have demolished some old con- 
ceptions of theology regarding certain 
phases of doctrinal belief. And when sci- 
ence or theology shows us the way of truth 
we are glad. But let us not be too prone 
to believe that all the past was bad and all 
the present good. A people having pro- 
gressed as we have has not had a faith 
which was all bad. We may have too much 
noise now, and be speaking too loudly about 
the superiority of the present over the past. 
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We may have to wait a generation or two 
for witnesses to rise up and show what 
quality of fruit we shall produce. 

The faith of our past was a courageous 
faith. Felt not alone in America, its in- 
spiration has been world-wide. Fifty years 
ago when D. L. Moody went to Scotland as 
an evangelist of simple faith, James 
Stalker, John Watson (Ian Maclaren), 
Henry Drummond, and Sir George Adam 
Smith, were a student group at New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, and subsequently im- 
pressed the world with ripe scholarship. 
These all acknowledged their gratitude to 
Mr. Moody, and the effectiveness cf their 
pens and voices showed what results came 
from impressions made by that simple faith. 


Opportunity Lies Within 
By Helen Gregg Green 


CANDACE was one of those always-look- 

on-the-dark-side creatures. Her small 
son, Leon, was drawing pictures on his 
tablet, by her side. 

“Leon has ability,” she sighed. “But of 
course, the poor child will never have the 
opportunity to develop it, now that we’ve 
lost everything.” 

“Such talk!” Aunt Martha scolded. 

Candace said nothing, but looked curious. 

“My dear,” her aunt expostulated, “oppor- 
tunity lies within ourselves. The child is 
lucky to have to develop the ability himself, 
instead of having everything done for him. 
Too much pampering often ruins one.” 

“Oh,” Candace looked surprised, “I—I 
never thought of our misfortune in that 
light. Perhaps it may prove a benefit to 
Leon.” 

“Well, it isn‘t anything to fret about,” 
Aunt Martha laughed. “And, Candace, 
never talk anything but encouragement to 
a child. Never! If the young, pliable mind 
hears only, ‘He can’t,’ in time he will be 
an ‘I can’t,’ regardless of ability.” 

“Sure, Mother,” Leon piped up, “when 
you tell me I can do a thing, I always do 
i}? 

“See?” smiled Aunt Martha. 
the best proof in the world!” 

“And I wonder why it took me so long 
to see it,” said Candace. “I remember go- 
ing to hear a great violinist one night. As 
soon as he started to play, he found that his 
violin had been stolen and a cheap one sub- 
stituted. ‘I will show you,’ he told the 
audience, ‘that the music is not all in the 
violin.’ And he played, oh, how he played! 
It was marvelous! That violinist was des- 
perately poor, but he became one of the 
greatest musicians of his day. Well, I guess 
I’ve been pretty blind, and to think I had 
forgotten that incident! I’ll turn over a 
new leaf.” 

And she did. Could any of the rest of us 
who have the look-on-the-dark-side spirit be 
persuaded to turn over a new leaf, I won- 
der?—An article issued by the National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. 


“That’s 
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Samuel’s Farewell 
THE UNIFORM LESSON FOR SUNDAY, JULY 10, 1927 
I Samuel 12:1-5, 19-25 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Thy lovingkindness is be- 
fore mine eyes; and I have walked in thy 
truth.—Psalm 26:3. 


a 
sO 





HOME DAILY READINGS 
Monday, July 4—Jehovah oe is 


July 5—Samuel a Prophet. 
gad . 1 Sam. 3:11-21. 


Wednesday, July 6—Samuel Interceding 
for Israel. 1 Sam. 7:3-12. 


Jul 7—Admonishing the 

a e 1 Sam. 12:6-18. 
July 8—Samuel’s Farewell. 

sinimasiinoans 1 Sam. 12:1-5, 19-25. 

,, July 9—An Apostie’s Fare- 

a 3 Acts 20:22-35. 


ly 10—A Life of Integrity. 
ny ee Psalm 26:1-8. 











WORSHIP SERVICE 


Quiet Music. 

Psalm 26:1-8—Read by president of adult 
department. 

Hymn—"O Happy Band of Pilgrims,”” No. 
150 in “Worship and Song.” 

| Samuel 12:1-5—-Read in concert by the 
women. 

1 Samuel 12:19-25—Read in concert by the 
men. 

Prayer—By teacher of adult class. Thanks 
for the fathers and pioneers; for those who 
have given leadership in the church like 
Samuel; and prayer for our young men and 
women, that they may go on to larger 
things for the Kingdom than their fathers 
have ever known. 

Hymn—"The Son of God Goes Forth to 
War,” No. 189 in “Worship and Song.” 
Secretary—How are we starting off in our 

summer Sundays? 

Superintendent—Announcements and plans. 

Model prayer—By the whole school. 

Hymn—"‘Lead on, O King Eternal,’ No. 187 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Lesson Period. 


The King Walketh Before You 


F one is going to be a king or a leader of 
any kind in state or church, he must be 
willing to go on before. That is true of the 
preacher or superintendent or father. Then 
we shall have to walk carefully, if our fol- 
lowers are coming after us. But there are 
great things to do, and they will not be done 
unless somebody is willing to lead the way. 
Thus leadership is a great challenge and a 
great responsibility. 


I Am Old and Grey-headed 


Well, it comes after a while. The step 
is not quite so sprightly nor muscle so 
elastic. But let us keep as young as we can 
in spirit and hope and endeavor. Then as 
the grey hairs come, let us grow old grace- 
fully. We have had a great day and great 
opportunities and greater ones are coming 
to others because we have done our part. 


But let us run to the end and then cheer- 


fully hand the flag to another in this great. 


relay race of life. 
Here I Am: Witness Against Me 


Jesus, as he stood before his enemies, 
could say, “Which of you convicteth me of 
sin?” Men in high office have used their 
position to enrich themselves. Then they 
have been brought before the courts ayd the 
name given them by their parents has been 
sullied. But what a joy if we have so 
served our God and our day that, like 
Samuel, we can look every man in the eye, 
and know that we have lived white. Is 
there any joy of our old days that can be 
any greater than to look back upon a life, 
not great it may be, but clean and honest 
and helpful? 


Thou Hast not Defrauded Us 


Well, teacher what does your pupil think 
about it? You have been chosen as the 
teacher of that class. Surely they have the 
right to expect, if you accept the trust, that 
you will be regular at the class sessions, 
that you will come with a prepared lesson, 
and that you will take a personal interest 
in them. Will your pupils say that you 
have not defrauded them, when. after a 
while you issue your farewell? But in any 
office or position to which we have been ap- 
pointed, called, or elected, there are certain 
things expected of us. ‘Have we been true 
to the trust he left us?” 


Pray for Thy Servants 


We may not have a very great ability 
nor much of this world’s goods, but we all 
have access to the heart of God. What a 
source of encouragement and strength it 
would be to many if they knew we were 
praying for them. That young man has 
gone from your neighborhood, those two 
young people have just been married and 
have started out on life’s great today and 
tomorrow. Do you ever offer an earnest 
prayer to God in their behalf? That young 
woman seems to be slipping. What will 
you do for her to help her most, talk about 
her, or pray for her? Probably many of 
our judges and legislators would be en- 
couraged and strengthened if they knew 
that some Samuel, or some one of another 
name, was praying for them. 


Turn not Ye Aside 


We have all sinned and come short of the 
glory of God. But there is mercy for us 
and forgiveness. But mercy and forgive- 
ness will not avail unless we seek to walk 
a straight path afterward. Forgiveness of 
God should challenge the very best life that 
it is possible for us to live. Manifest your 
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penitence by never again turning aside to 
that sin. 


Jehovah Will not Forsake His People 


He loves us and cares for us. All his 
work of earth other than his divine provi- 
dences must be done by his people. If the 
hungry are to be fed and the naked clothed; 
if bodies are to be healed and cared for, if 
minds are to be instructed and trained, and 
souls saved, all will have to be done through 
his servants. He needs you and he wants 
you, and if you go, he will be with you 
alway, and he will never, never leave you. 
You may trust him in youth, in middle life, 
and in old age, and in every position of 
life. 


Serve Him... With All Your Hearts 


What a joy there is in service when we 
are enthusiastic about it. Your life does 
not amount to much in the Sunday-school 
or church if it is just a half-hearted, in- 
different service that you render. Earnest- 
ness counts. Once again we may not be 
greatly endowed with ability, but the per- 
son who is deeply in earnest is usually re- 
spected and their lives count. God has done 
great things for you and he is worthy of 
your best. 


The Newsboy’s Mother 


E was a ragged little newsboy who lived 
with his mother. They were all in all to 

each other. Tenderly he cared for her, 
bringing to her small earnings and doing 
his best to help her in the household tasks. 

One day the tired mother, weary of her 
hard struggle, closed her eyes to the scenes 
of earth. The lad was inconsolable. How 
could he live without her? After a few 
days of giving way to the bitterness of his 
grief he began to wonder what he could do 
to show his love for her. 

The picture of the unmarked grave came 
before his eyes. Other graves were marked 
by stones; why not hers? Of course, stones 
cost a great deal, and his earnings were 
small. 

But love found a way. At a cutter’s 
yard he found that even the cheaper stones 
were far too expensive for him. He was 
turning sorrowfully away when he saw a 
broken shaft of marble, part of the debris 
from an accident in the yard. Eagerly he 
asked the price of the irregular piece. The 
low price named by the proprietor came 
within his means. But he knew he would 
be unable to pay for cutting the inscription. 
The brave little chap made up his mind to 
do his best to prepare the marble himself. 

The next day he carried the stone away 
on a little four-wheeled cart, and managed 
to have it put in position. One who was 
curious to know the last of the stone made 
a visit to the cemetery one afternoon. On 
his return he thus described in an article 
what he saw and learned: 

“There was our monument at the head 
of one of the newer graves. I knew it at 
once. Just as it was when it left our yard. 
I was going to say, until I got a little 
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nearer to it and saw what the little chap 
had done. I tell you, when I saw it there 
was something blurred my eyes so’s I 
couldn’t read it at first. The little man had 
tried to keep the lines straight, and evident- 
ly thought the capitals would make it look 
better and bigger, for nearly every letter 
was a capital. I copied it, and here it is. 
But you want to see it on the stone to ap- 
preciate it: 
“‘MY MOTHER 
SHEE DIED LAST WEEK. 
SHEE WAS ALL I HAD. 
SHEE SED SHEAD BE 
WAITING FUR——’ 


And here the lettering stopped. After a 
while I went back to the man in charge and 
asked him what further he knew of the 
little fellow who bought the stone. 

“‘Not much,’ he said, ‘not much.’ Didn’t 
you notice a fresh little grave near the one 
with the stone? Well, that’s where he is. 


He came here every afternoon for some 
time, working away at that stone, and one 
day I missed him, and then for several 
days. Then the man came out from the 
church that buried his mother, and ordered 
the grave dug by her side. I asked if it 
was for the little chap. He said it was. 
The boy had sold all his papers one day, 
and was hurrying along the street out this 
way. There was a runaway team just 
above the crossing, and—well, he was run 
over, and lived but a day or two. He had 
in his hand, when he was picked up, an old 
file sharpened down to a point that he did 
all the lettering with. They said he seemed 
to be thinking only of that until he died, for 
he kept, saying: “I didn’t get it done: but 
she’ll know I meant to finish it, won’t she? 
I’ll tell her first thing when I see her in 
heaven where she’s waitin’ for me. I did 
my best to get it done, but I couldn’t; but 
she’ll know that I did my best.”—Selected. 


Christ’s Teachings That are too Seldom Practised 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 10, 1927 
Matt. 5:38-48 (Consecration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


Choose six members of the society, in plenty of 
time so that they can come prepared, and have them 
discuss the question: Resolved, That we do not prac- 
tice some of these teachings of Christ because they 
are impracticable in our day. 


Have three take the affirmative and three the 
negative and then throw the meeting open for full 
discussion by the society. 

Or give five minutes each for open discussion of 
the following: 

Christ’s teaching with regard to forgiving our 
enemies. Luke 6:27-36. 

Christ’s teaching concerning humility. Matt. 18:1-6. 

Christ’s teaching about forgiveness. Matt. 18 :15-35. 

Christ’s teaching about self-control. Matt. 18:7-9. 

Christ’s teaching about happiness. Matt. 5:1-12. 

Christ’s teaching about faith. Matt. 6:25-34. 


Topic Thoughts 


Forgiving Our Enemies. Luke 6:27-36. 
“Love your enemies.” Did you ever do that? 
Did you ever know anyone who did? Is 
this teaching ever practised? Can it be 
done? Yes, I am sure it can, and I am 
sure that it is. I am also sure that it is 
altogether too seldom practised. This would 
be a different world if it were practised 
even by the professed followers of Jesus 
Christ. 

The story is told that during the World 
War a group of Belgian children were be- 
ing instructed by their religious teacher, 
out in the open, underneath a tree. With 
bowed heads and, closed eyes they were re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer: when they came 
to the words, “forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive those who trespass against us” 
they stopped. They could not say it. Sud- 
denly upon the silence there broke the 
strong voice of a man saying, “Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” When the children 
opened their eyes and raised their heads, 





they saw standing with bowed head, King 
Albert of Belgium. 

Have you done good deeds to those who 
have done hateful deeds to you? 

Have you been able to speak words of 
kindness and blessing to those who have 
cursed and reviled and said all manner of 
hateful things about you? 

Have you been able to pray for those who 
have treated you most unkindly, done dirty, 
mean, underhanded tricks against you? Do 
you see it practised to any great extent? 
I have heard a great many people denounce 
the Catholics and the Catholics denounce 
the Protestants, but I never heard either 
pray for the other. I cannot say they do 
not; but I fear they do not nearly so much 
as they ought. 

Practising Christ’s Teaching About Hu- 
mility. “Humble himself as this little 
child.” There can be no pride without self- 
consciousness. A little child is not self- 
conscious unless older people have taught it 
to be. 

Humility is the opposite of pride. Many 
confound it with self-depreciation. True 
humility is not self-depreciation but forget- 
fulness of self in the appreciation of others. 
The Bible points out the perfect pathway 
to humility when it urges us to crucify the 
self-life. 

Christ’s Teaching About Self-Control. 
Matt. 18:7-9. The best method of self-con- 
trol is Christ-control. Give the reins of the 
self-life into the pierced hands of Jesus 
Christ and ask him to control your life. 

Christ’s Teaching About Happiness. 
Matt. 5:1-12. You will note that Christ’s 
teaching about happiness is just the reverse 
of the teaching of the world. He teaches 
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that happiness is not dependent upon things 
external but upon things internal; not upon 
things temporal but upon things eternal; 
not upon things of the flesh but upon 
things of the spirit. 

Christ’s Teaching About Faith. Matt. 
6:25-34. We often hear the expression, 
“Why should I worry?” This usually means 
that the one saying it is attempting to take 
a light, flippant, or stoical attitude in some 
crisis or disappointment of life. The Chris- 
tian ought to say in a like situation, Why 
should I worry? not flippantly, lightly or 
stoically; but because God is our Father, 
and in him we may trust under all circum- 
stances. He is all-wise, all-powerful, and 
all-loving; surely we-would not worry if we 
fully trusted him. Do we practise this 
teaching as we ought? 


For Discussion 


ine he a of coe hard to follow? Why? 

one 0: e teachings of Jesu 

hardest to practise? Pe 
aad is it hard to forgive those who have wronged 

us 

What is the difference between the way the world 

seeks for happiness and the way Jesus tells us to 

obtain it? 

Is it wrong for a Christian to worry? 

Is it possible for a Christian to meet any situa- 
tion in life and not worry? 

What did Jesus mean when he said, “Whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
7 also?” 

at would be the result if we i 
teaching of Christ which says, “Gite te kus an 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee, turn thou not away?” 

Is it possible for a man to love his enemies? 


Radio Broadcasting of International 


C. E. Convention 


The thirty-first International Christian Endeavor 
Convention will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, at the 
Public Auditorium, July 2-7, 1927. Advance infor- 
mation indicates from fifteen to twenty thousand 
delegates from all States of the Union and from 
every country of the world. For such friends who 
cannot attend for the whole period of the Conven- 
tion, the dates of July 2, 3, and 4 give opportunity 
for large numbers to spend the holiday week-end at 
the Cleveland Convention. For those unable to attend 
either the full-time or holiday week-end period, the 
panne A ggg Committee is pleased to an- 
nounce at arrangements have been made wit 
Radio Station WJAY on the Hollenden Hotel, Cleve, 
land, Ohio, to broadcast the main features of the 
Convention for the full period July 2-7. 


The radio program will. present the Quiet Hour 
sessions 8:00 to 9:00 a. m. daily, Sunday to Thursday, 
July 3-7, with Dr. Wm. Hiram Foulkes, world-known 
Presbyterian minister, as the chief speaker. 


Daniel A. Poling will address Special Life Prob- 

x Conferences 12:10 to 1:00 p. m. daily, giving a 
brief message, and then devoting the balance of his 
time to answering questions on Youth Problems re- 
ceived from all over the country. 

Sunday afternoon, July 3, 3:00 to 5:00 p. m., at 
the auditorium meeting, a song service of ten thous- 
and people will be under the leadership of Mr. Percy 
S. Foster, the famous song leader of Washington, 
D. C. Addresses will be given by J. C. Penney, 
prominent merchant, and Dr. F. W. Burnham, presi- 
dent of the United Christian Missionary Society. 


At the evening sessions, 7:30 to 9:30 p. m., July 
2-7, inclusive, a chorus of one thousand voices will 
sing under the direction of Mr. George Dibble, Miss 
Mary Lewis, accompanist, Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
presiding. Addresses will be given on different eve- 
nings by Rev. A. Ray Petty, D. D., pastor Grace 
Baptist Temple, Philadelphia; Fred B. Smith, 
Executive Secretary of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship ; Rev. Ira Landrith, D. D., LL. D.., 
Citizenship Superintendent of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor; United States Senator Simeon 
D. Fess, LL.D.; Rev. Will Alexander, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Director of Committee on Interracial Co- 
operation; Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt, Assistant At- 
torney-General of the United States: Rev. W. C. 
Poole, D. D., of London, President of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, and others. 


Persons listening in on the radio will hear a 
unique suggestion of how they may be enrolled as 
radio delegates. Christian Endeavor Leaders sug- 
gest that Radio Convention parties be arranged in- 
viting groups of friends to meet in the homes around 
the radio loud speaker or in schools and churches. 
Awards may be given for the largest list of names 
of listeners at such a group meeting. 
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days, and the pretty green meadow 

where Emmy and her brothers used 
to play was now turned into a spongy 
marsh, with small lakes studded here and 
there in the hollows. The children re- 
gretted their pleasant playground, and the 
farmer his fine crop of hay, already con- 
siderably damaged by the wet season. At 
length a warm, sunshiny morning arrived, 
making all things appear brighter, and 
John Lee and his wife went to the neighbor- 
ing town on business, hoping to return early 
in the evening. 

As soon as they were gone the boys and 
Emmy set about weeding a bed in the 
garden, as a surprise to their father, while 
little Mysie sat in her usual place near the 
window of the sitting room trying to finish 
a piece of work. Mysie was the orphan 
niece of Mrs. Lee, and when quite a baby 
had met with an accident which deprived 
her of the use of her limbs. It was sad for 
the poor child to spend so much of her time 
alone, while her cousins were out enjoying 
the fresh air and sunshine, but one con- 
stant companion remained to amuse her 
solitude—Zitty, the white kitten, her own 
special pet, and Mysie, notwithstanding her 
affliction, was usually a bright, happy little 
girl. 

Now, as the sound of Emmy’s merry 
voice from the garden died. away, and all 
was silent, a feeling of languor and weari- 
ness crept over the lonely child, and, laying 
down the unfinished work, she lifted Zitty 
to her lap and allowed her hand to play 
idly with the soft fur. But the kitten 
seemed to have forgotten her frolicsome 
ways and, after a few contented purrs, 
curled herself up and fell asleep. There 
must certainly have been something un- 
usually drowsy in the air, for Mysie, rest- 
ing her head against the back of her chair, 
soon followed the example of her pet. 

“I can’t weed any more,” said Emmy, 
tossing back her white sun-bonnet. “I’m so 
hot and tired.” 

“So am I,” answered Jem, “and there’s 
Sam has given up work already.” 

“I wonder what has come over us all; 
we’ve done but little yet. Let us go to 
the top of the hill and catch a breath of 
air; time enough in the afternoon to finish 
this job.” 

Slowly and languidly ascending the 
grassy path the three children threw 
themselves down on the highest point of a 
hillock, which rose at the back of the house, 
hoping to enjoy a cooling breeze; but, as 
they lay, the air grew heavier and the sky 
become overspread with dark, lurid clouds; 
everything was very still, and for a long 
time they did not break the silence. 

“We’re going to have a great thunder 
storm,” at length Sam remarked. 

“Let us go home quickly, then,” 


H ws. rains had fallen during several 


said 


Emmy, “for Mysie is alone and she will be 
frightened.” 
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A Flood Story 


“We should be caught on the way,” he 
replied. “There’s no fear for Mysie; she is 
better off than any of us. Run, Emmy, as 
fast as you can to the old cart shed at the 
other side of the hill; we’ll be after you 
in a few minutes. I see the cattle have all 
broken loose, and we must drive them into 
their yard. Come on, Jem, and help.” 

Emmy paused a moment and thought of 
Mysie, but she was very much frightened 
herself, and a vivid flash of lightning de- 
cided the matter. Taking her brother’s ad- 
vice, she fled to the nearest place of shelter, 
and only just reached it as the first peal 
of thunder rumbled in the distance. 

Meanwhile John Lee and his wife had 
arrived in town and transacted their busi- 
ness, but were obliged to delay their return 
until evening on account of the violent 
thunderstorm and the heavy torrents of 
rain which followed. As soon as possible 
they started for home, feeling a little 
anxious about the children, and were met 
at the turn of the road by the two boys. 

“Oh, father!” exclaimed Sam, “‘we’ve been 
watching for you this long time! The 
whole place is covered with water, the 
bridge is carried away, the river has over- 
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THE NEVER-OLD 


IHEY who can smile when others 
hate, . 
Nor bind the heart with frosts of fate, 
Their feet will go with laughter bold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 


They who can let the spirit shine 
And keep the heart a lighted shrine 
Their feet will glide with fire-of-gold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 


They who can put the self aside 
And in Love's saddle leap and ride, 
Their eyes will see the gates unfold 
The green roads of the Never-Old. 
—Edwin Markham. 
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flowed and the valley is all flooded; you 
can only see the top of our house!” 

Quickening their pace the party soon 
mounted the nearest hill and gazed in silent 
horror at the scene of wreck and ruin be- 
neath. 

“Where is your sister?” at length the 
father found voice to inquire. 

“We left her taking shelter in the old 
cart shed when we went to drive the 
cattle in, then the storm came on so violent- 
ly we had to stay where we were, and 
haven’t seen her since.” 

“And Mysie, poor child, must have been 
in the house alone when the flood rushed in, 
she could not escape without help,” and 
Mrs. Lee Shuddered as she pictured to her- 
self the helpless child, obliged to await her 
doom, and struggling vainly with the over- 
whelming water. 

On reaching the rising ground behind the 
garden, all gazed anxiously at the little 
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attic window of the house. ‘“Ah,” said Sam, 
“she never could have climbed up there!” 

“IT see something within—it moves, too,” 
exclaimed his father, but on coming closer 
it was found to be only the white kitten, 
seated on the window-sill, mewing piteous- 
ly. 

“Let us delay no longer, John,” said Mrs. 
Lee. “Get a boat, or whatever is necessary 
as quickly as possible, and let us know the 


worst. You boys go to the cart shed and 
fetch Emmy. I hope she is safe, poor 
child!” 

These directions were immediately 


obeyed, but it proved a longer and more 
difficult task to find assistance and means 
to enter the house than Mrs. Lee imagined, 
for the flood had also spread ruin and con- 
sternation amongst the other dwellers in 
the valley, and every one was busy en- 
deavoring to save his own family or proper- 
ty. Time appeared interminable to the 
poor woman as She stood alone on the hill- 
side watching the movements of Zitty, who 
seemed to be the only living thing about the 
old home. At length the boys returned with 
pale, frightened faces. 

“Where have you left Emmy?” she cried, 
rushing to meet them. “Why did she not 
come with you, now the storm is over?” 

“Oh, mother, the cart shed has fallen 
down. We think it must have been struck 
by lightning.” 

Without a word Mrs. Lee accompanied 
her sons to the place. It was as they had 
said, but though a careful search was made, 
no traces of the missing Emmy were to be 
found, and at length, with a heavy heart, 
the mother returned to the hill behind the 
house to await her husband. 

And now, let us see what has become of 
Emmy from the time she took shelter in the 
old shed. As the heavens grew darker, the 
lightning more vivid, and the thunder 
Jouder, a sharp conflict went on in the little 
girl’s mind between her own natural 
timidity and the remembrance of helpless 
Mysie alone at home. “It would be cruel to 
desert her in this terrible storm,” thought 
she, as battling with her fears she left the 
friendly shelter and resolved to face all 
dangers. 

How long the way seemed as_ with 
trembling limbs and beating heart Emmy 
descended the hill, while the lightning 
flashed about her path and the thunder 
rolled overhead! She reached home safely, 
however, and, to her surprise, found Mysie 
lying back in her chair, quietly asleep, with 
the white kitten on her lap. It. was not un- 
til a loud clap of thunder broke over the 
very house, and seemed to shake it to the 
foundations, that the lame child awoke, to 
find her cousin seated close beside her. 

“Oh, Mysie, how could you sleep! I 
thought you would be so frightened that I 
came by myself all through the storm to 
stay with you.” 

“I’m very glad you’ve come, Emmy; but 
I wonder you were not afraid.” 

“So I was indeed till I remembered that 
verse mother taught us, ‘The voice of the 
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Lord directeth the lightning.’ Then I asked 
him not to let it hurt me; so here I am 
safe,” and Emmy laid her head on her 
cousin’s lap, beside the sleeping kitten, hid- 
ing her eyes there as long as the violence of 
the storm continued. 

After some time the flashes became less 
frequent until at length all that could be 
heard was the plashing rain, which fell in 
torrents on the roof and against the win- 
dows. 

“T never heard such a heavy rain before,” 
exclaimed Emmy, as she raised her head. 

“It must have poured just this way in 
the days of Noah,” said Mysie, “and if it 
were not for the rainbow and God’s prom- 
ise, I should be sure another flood was com- 
ing.” 

Then they both remained for a long time 
silent, while the rain continued to fall in 
torrents. At last Emmy spoke. 

“Will it never stop, I wonder?” But the 
words had scarcely escaped her lips when 
a dull rolling sound was heard. It was not 
thunder, nor the roar of the wind, for all 
was unusually calm. Starting up she 
rushed to the window, and Zitty, disturbed 
from her quiet sleep, sprang from her soft 
resting place and followed. 

“Oh, Mysie, the bridge is carried away, 
the river has overflowed its banks and the 
water is all over our hayfield! It looks just 
like one great lake, with a few small is- 
lands dotted about here and there. It is 
coming on—on—on, oh, so quickly toward 
the house!” 

“Then it is really a flood and we shall 
be drowned!” 

“There’s still time to escape! We could 
rush out through the back door, cross the 
garden and climb the hill!” 

“You forget, Emmy, that I am lame; 
even with your help it would take me ever 
so long to reach the door. Run, and save 
yourself.” 

“No, no, Mysie, I’ll stay with you. God 
will take care of us as he did of Noah in 
the ark. I’m sure he sent me in to help 
you. We couldn’t cross the garden now, for 
it is covered with water, rolling on ever so 
fast to the very walls of the house!” 

“Emmy, I see a little stream pouring into 
the room under the door.” 

We’ve no time to lose, then.” And gently 
raising her cousin from her chair, little 
Emmy exerted all her strength to lead and 
support her to the foot of the stairs, and, 
after a short rest, up the steep steps to a 
small room at the top of the house, where 
the boys usually slept. 

It was a difficult and tedious task,. but by 
patience and care it was at length safely 
accomplished. 

Frightened and exhausted with the effort, 
Mysie lay on the bed, silent and trembling, 
until, bursting into tears, she exclaimed, 
“Oh, Emmy, we have forgotten poor Zitty; 
she will be drowned.” 

“Don’t fret, Mysie, dear; I’ll go down 
again and bring her to you.” 

When Emmy returned to the sitting room 
the floor was quite covered with water, but 
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A Message to the Membership of the Christian 
Church by the Board of Finance 


HE Christian Church in convention assembled at Urbana, 
Illinois, created a Board of Finance and charged it with 
“the general management of the financial program of the 
Convention” and “to direct the financial policies of the de- 
nomination.” This Board has been charged with a most 
necessary and important task. In undertaking therefore to 
put the financial work of our church on a firm basis, and in 


. harmony with Christian business principles, the board will 


need the hearty co-operation of every member of the church, 
as well as of the officials of each regional convention, and each 
conference, each board, and each church. 


We earnestly ask such hearty co-operation, especially in 
the following matters: 


(a). In adopting and putting into successful operation 
the new Budget Benevolent Financial Program of the Con- 
vention in each conference and church. 


The conference will need to make definite plans to en- 
courage and assist each church in adopting and raising its 
share. Some officer or committee should be charged with this 
important service. 


(b). In definitely enlisting more members of the church 
in its financial support and benevolences. 


Not over one-half of the present membership support the 
local churches and not more than one-third support the benev- 
olences. We can and must enlist more givers for both. 


(c). In urging larger individual giving on the part of 
the rank and file of the membership of the churches for benev- 
olent support of the work of the Christian Church. 


Most of us are capable of larger giving and would be 
blessed in so doing. 


(d). In impressing with their stewardship responsibil- 
ity those among us who have been blessed with larger finan- 
cial ability, so that they may invest a larger proportionate 


‘share of their money in our work. 


Those so doing find great joy and satisfaction. 
(e). In safeguarding in a most sacred manner all benev- 
olent funds that they may be used only for the purposes given. 


Misuse of funds by a church or organization is a serious 
matter and cannot bring blessings and approval. 


(f). Hach church should face conscientiously the pro- 
portion between the current and benevolent parts of its budget. 


Many budgets are greatly out of proportion. 


We believe that these vital matters will have the hearty 
support of our brotherhood. 


THE BOARD OF FINANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary. 
F. G. CoFFIN, 
bD. B. ATKINSON, 
JOHN G. MYERS, 
PpeRRY G. YANTIS, 
L. E. SMITH, 
A. F. Foor. 
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sitting quietly on the window sill was the 
little white kitten, uaware of the ruin and 
danger which surrounded her. Emmy called 
“Zitty” several times, but the little animal 
would not obey her voice as she did Mysie’s, 
and disliking to wet her feet, preferred to 
remain in her present dry position. 

Emmy did not hesitate; she saw the water 
gradually rising higher, and knew that 
Mysie would be miserable unless sure of the 
safety of her pet. Getting along as well as 
she could from chair to chair, she reached 
the window, and, seizing the kitten in her 
arms, returned by-the same way, and placed 
her on the bed beside her little mistress. 

Hours went by and Emmy stood watch- 
ing the ever-increasing flood, and hoping 
for assistance, until, worn out with anxiety, 
she threw herself down beside her cousin 
and forgot all cares and fears in a sound 
sleep. 

After much delay John Lee obtained the 
use of a small boat, by means of which he 
managed to reach the little attic window 
and climb in. There, to his relief and joy, 
lay the missing Emmy and Mysie. 

The noise of his entrance soon woke the 
slumberers, and, starting up, Emmy found 
herself caught in her father’s arms. 

“Hurrah, mother, hurrah!” shouted Jem, 
who had followed his father, now rushing 
back to the window. “It is all right. Emmy 


and Mysie and Zitty are here together safe 
and sound.” 
As soon as possible the children were re- 


moved to the house of a more fortunate 
neighbor, where the whole family was 
kindly received until the old home was 
again habitable. 

How thankful Emmy felt ever after that, 
by conquering her selfish fears, she had 
been enabled to save, not only her own life, 
but that of poor, helpless Cousin Mysie.— 
The Presbyterian Banner. 


The One Genuine Test 


RTHOPRAXY means straight living. 

Orthodoxy means straight thinking. Je- 
sus taught men how to live; the Church has 
taught men what to think: Jesus tested 
men by their lives; the Church has tested 
men by their beliefs. 

Orthopraxy is the one genuine test of 
Christian discipleship. We are not seeking 
to discredit orthodoxy. Sound thinking is 
important in religion. In a day when men 
are thinking with increasing precision about 
natural phenomena, we cannot afford to 
think loosely about religious phenomena. 
But orthodoxy is no guarantee of ortho- 
praxy. As John Wesley once said in his 
blunt way, “We may be as orthodox as the 
devil and as wicked.” 

Saint James reported “that even the 
devils believe and tremble.” We have made 
intellectual conformity more important than 
moral consecration. That is exactly what 
Jesus Christ did not do. He never pre- 
scribed any particular doctrines that must 
be held in order to the being of a Christian. 
He simply said, “Follow me.” Following 
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Christ in loving loyalty we come to a sense 
of certitude about many things. We do not 
so much “think our way into our living, as 
we live our way into our thinking.” “He 
that doeth the will of God shall know of 
the teaching.” William Penn, thoroughly 
evangelical in doctrine, once nobly declared: 
“There is one creed in heaven—to love God 
and to do his will.” Right! And the 
NG >) 


WHEN DAY IS DONE 

I AM thinking— 

It is almost midnight— 

No one can guess all that I have seen 
this day. 

Only a preacher can understand the 
glorious toil! 

I have been to the hospital, pale faces, 
sorrow, anxiety— 

I have visited four factories and shops. 

I collected money for the “Advocate” 
and accepted a pledge for next year. 

When death came to a little child, I 

was there. 

Then I went straight to a woman in 
sorrow, ten blocks away. 

I hurried from there to a committee 
meeting. 

I left early to attend a party. 

At eleven I heard a heart-breaking con- 
fession— 

I intended to answer a letter and decide 
on the subject of the morning ser- 
mon—but the phone rang seven 
times. 

I went down to see how the ladies were 
coming with their supper, for there 
is lots of business around our church 
these days. 

A young man talked to me about his 
soul. 

The postman brought more mail. O 
time to think! 
canvasser must explain to me his 
cards on the every-member canvass. 

I tried to get fresh thoughts from God 
today, so 1 can preach— 

Report blanks have to be gotten out 
out for the quarterly conference. 

I checked up on the benevolences for 
this year and my heart sank. 

I heard tales today about one of our 
members which I would not believe. 

I read poetry fifteen minutes. 

I went to the police station to help a 
man in trouble. 

It is twelve o'clock. 

It was twelve-thirty last night. 

I presume all my members are in bed, 
including that one I heard say, ““The 
preacher has an easy job.” 

I am going to say my prayers. 

And then I will go to bed. 

But can I sleep, when there are many 
things upon my mind and so much 
to do? 

But I know God will give me strength 
for tomorrow and perhaps a quiet 
hour when I can decide about that 
Sunday sermon. 


—By Rev. Alfred H. Backus. 























S yy 
creed of heaven is the true creed of earth. 

Too often we have made our creeds a test 
when they should have been used only as 
a testimony. We have used them as hurdles 
over which men must leap before they could 
enter the Church of Christ. We have no 
right to make it more difficult to get into 
the Christian Church than God makes it to 
get into heaven. There has been much dis- 
cusion as to the religion of Abraham Lin- 
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coln. The experience of life threw him 
back upon God. In his later years at least 
we must regard him as essentially a Chris- 
tian man. But why did not Abraham Lin- 
coln unite with the church? The explana- 
tion, as I conceive it, was that Abraham 
Lincoln was too honest intellectually to 
unite with the church. He could not con- 
scientiously subscribe to the old, cast-iron 
orthodoxy. He preferred to be an honest 
outsider rather than to be a dishonest in- 
sider. And we cannot but respect him for 
that. On one occasion Mr. Lincoln said: 
“Show me a church that has love to God 
and love to man written over its portals, 
and I will join that church instanter.” 
Orthodoxy made Lincoln an outsider. Or- 
thopraxy might have made him an insider. 
—The New York Christian Advocate. 


Being Interested 


UGH WALPOLE has said that “the 

whole secret of life is to be interested in 
one thing profoundly, and in a thousand 
other things as well.” That is the secret 
of a successful writer, such as Mr. Walpole 
is; but the secret of life is something more 
than the secret of the successful painter of 
life, the novelist. 

Curiosity carried to the nth degree will 
never make a successful life. Some of the 
men in the circle of anyone of us have 
minds that are interested in everything, 
and profoundly interested in some one 
thing; and yet they live lives that are con- 
temptible in the eyes of men and utter fail- 
ures in the eyes of God. 

It depends on what one is interested in, 
and how one is interested in it. If one is 
interested in the highest things, the things 
of God, the things of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, that is half the secret of successful 
living. And if one’s interest is of the life 
and not merely of the mind, if it leads to 
action, to feeling, and to character, that is 
the other half. 

Perhaps Mr. Walpole meant all this; but 
if so, he did not say it.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 

o 


There is not a fundamentalist in the land 
who does not understand and respond to 
the underlying and central experience of 
God in Christ which is of the very essence 
of his faith. When, therefore, the evangeli- 
cal takes his stand solidly on the Christian 
experience of God as the ground of his re- 
ligious certainty and the guarantee of 
Christian truth, he has not only a clear-cut 
mental and moral program, but also the 
only one which is really comprehensible to 
all Christians. He insists that he has 2 
ground of certainty which is not only more 
solid than that of his Christian brethren, 
but is also more inclusive, since it underlies 
all other interpretations of Christian truth 
which, as history proves, have actually been 
built upon it—Raymond Calkins, in The 
Eloquence of Christian Experience. 
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Our Garden 
The loveliest place in all the world, 
The place where I love to go, 
Is our garden—sunny and warm and 
sweet— 
Where all of the flowers grow; 
Where the walks are bordered with -holly- 
hocks, 
And the evening primroses, blow in flocks. 













Flocks of blossoms, like butterflies, 
Poised in the air for flight, 

Ready to swarm in the sunset skies 
And flutter into the night, 

Over the roses’ fragrant heads 

And over the velvety pansy-beds. 








The clouds in the sky are snowy white; 
The lilies are snowy, too, 

And the sky is tender and pure and clear, 
A fair forget-me-not blue; 

And the sun shines soft and is warm for 











me; 
Our garden is lovely as it can be. 
—Rose-Marie Schmidt. 


The Spotted Pony 
H, look, Harry! There goes a man with 
a horse and buggy, and a spotted pony 
tied behind the buggy.” 

Harry looked down the lane where David 
was pointing. Then he said, quickly: 

“He’s stopping and beckoning to us.” 
Harry went to the gate to see what the 
stranger wanted. 

“I wonder if I might water my horse and 
pony here?” the man said. 

“Yes, sir,’ Harry answered hospitably. 
“Drive right in. There’s a watering trough 
down by the barn.” 

The stranger drove in, unreined his 
horse, which drank thirstily; and, untying 
the pony, he also led it to the trough. It 
limped slightly and walked as if it were 
tired. The man looked at it anxiously, then 
at the boys who were admiring its pretty 
head and bushy tail. 

“Is your father home?” he asked care- 
lessly. 

“No, sir,” little David answered. “He 
and mother have gone to Aunt Sally’s after 
some turkey eggs.” : 

“I was wondering if your father wouldn’t 
like to buy a pony for you boys,” the man 
said. 

“Oh, I wish he would!” said David. 
“Harry and I have five dollars apiece.” 
Then Harry put a firm hand on his arm 
and silenced him. 

“He’s a good pony and worth a lot more, 
but he’s going lame and I’m in a hurry to 
get home. Give me your ten dollars and 
= pony will be yours,” he said to the older 
Oy. 

David begged Harry to buy the pony. 
Harry knew that the pony had been stolen, 
or the man would make no such offer to 
get rid of it. A glance at the pony, worn 
out with long, hard travel behind the faster 
horse, decided him. In a few minutes the 
stranger was gone with the ten dollars, and 
the tired pony was in the pasture. 

When father and mother came home and 
heard the story, they looked grave. 
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The Children 


“David must remember not to tell 
strangers too much,” father said. “But I 
am glad you took the pony, for its own 
good. You will not lose anything this time. 
The pony was stolen last night from the 
pasture of Mr. Wilkins over in Green Town- 
ship. It is an old pet, and they are worried 
about it. Mr. Wilkins is offering fifty dol- 
lars for its return.” 

“QO Harry, that money will come to us, 
then we’ll save up again and buy a pony, 
won’t we?” asked David eagerly. 

“Yes,” Harry agreed. “But I am glad 
we could do this old fellow a good turn 
first,” and he patted the pony’s back. “He 
was tired out when we bought him.”—Cora 
S. Day, in The Herald and Presbyter. 


The Magic Window 

NEDDY was just six years old, but 

Neddy knew that he would keep a 
candy store when he grew big. He had de- 
cided that for once and all as he pressed 
his freckled nose against the big glass win- 
dow of “Old Jim’s” candy store. If he kept 
a candy store he could have a lollypop a 
hundred times a day, and just now mother 
had said he couldn’t have even one. 

“Old Jim has false teeth, too.” Oddly 
enough, that was the thought that finally 
decided Ned. You see, he had just been 
at the dentist’s. That cruel man had told 
him: 

“You won’t have any teeth when you are 
big, if you keep on eating candy.” 

The vision of a toothless man was not 
a pretty one, but Neddy did love lollypops. 

“Just one, mother,” he had pleaded. 

“Remember what the dentist said. Have 
an orange instead.” 

“Want a lollypop,” Ned had pouted. Then 
he had run to gaze in Old Jim’s window, as 
if the lollypop would come to him if he 
looked long enough. 

It was while Ned gazed that he re- 
membered Old Jim’s teeth. 

“If Jim can have false teeth, so can I. 
I can eat all the candy I like. Then when 
my teeth are out, get false teeth just like 
Jim’s and keep a candy store.” 

This thought comforted Ned for a mo- 
ment. But Ned was only six, and it would 
be years before he was big enough to keep 
a store. And now he couldn’t eat all the 
candy he liked, because he hadn’t a single 
penny. 

“I think my mummy’s mean,” pouted 
Neddy to himself, and he stamped his foot 
in anger as he stepped back from the win- 
dow. Again he looked up at the window. 
This time he saw an image in the glass. A 
boy was looking at him with the crossest 
scowl that Ned had ever seen. How glad 
Ned was that he was not so ugly as that 
other boy. As he looked, the image of a 
man came too. 

“D’you want a candy?” the man said to 
the ugly boy. 

The ugly boy said not a word, and the 
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ugly scowl remained. Ned wished the man 
had offered him a candy. He turned to 
have a better look at the queer ugly boy 
who didn’t take a candy when he could. 

No ugly boy was there. No boy was 
there at all. The man was there, and Ned 
saw that it was Old Jim just about to go 
into his store. 

“Where’s th’ other boy?” asked Ned, as- 
tonished. 

“What boy?” asked Jim. 
only boy I’ve seen.” 

“B-but, I saw the ugliest face in the win- 
dow before I turned around to look.” 

Old Jim burst out laughing. 

“Twas yourself, sonny. When you 
stamped that foot, you were about the 
ugliest little boy I’d ever seen. I offered 
you a candy-just to make you.smile, and 
you never even turned your head. Come 
on. We'll see what we can do. I judge 
you haven’t a penny today.” 

Ned turned to follow Old Jim. Then he 
turned to look at the window, just to see 
if he really could have been so ugly as not 
to know himself. He knew himself this 
time, but didn’t quite like yet the way that 
window made him look. He looked a little 
like that naughty boy at school who had 
sneaked an answer to a question from a boy 
across the aisle. It was certainly a sneaky 
face that met Ned’s gaze. And he felt 
sneaky, too. Hadn’t his mother said, “No 
lollypop,” and wasn’t he almost sneaking 
in behind Old Jim to get the candy that 
Jim had offered him? 

“What’s the matter? Aren’t you com- 
ing? You don’t look happy yet,” said Old 
Jim as he left the door open for Ned to 
follow him. 


“You’re the 


“Think I’ll go home and get that orange 
mother offered me.” 

Then Ned looked in the window once 
again, and knew the face he saw was the 
face his mother would love to see, the face 
of a boy who was happy, and ready to do 
what his conscience told him was the thing 
to do—Alice Weatherill, in The Presby- 
terian Advance. 


Not Worth Remembering 


T was a wise and thoughtful little girl 
who confided to her mother one eve- 
ning: “I’ve found a new way not to stay 
cross at Brother Bob when he teases me. 
You see, I’m keeping a memory book, and I 
put down things that happen in it; and 
when I open it to write how I don’t mean 
to lend him my skates or my ball any more 
because he made me cry, why, likely I’ll see 
that just the last thing I’ve written was how 
he helped me find my book that was lost 
or lifted me over the muddy road so that 
my shoes wouldn’t get spoiled. When I read 
the nice things, I get over minding the other 
kind. They’re not worth putting in the 
book.” 

She was young to have learned a lesson 
that many older persons sorely need. So 
many of our grievances are not worth a 
place in memory’s book.—Forward. 











Living Words by a Living Man 


“Living words by a living man,” are the 
words that gave expression to my feelings 
after I had read that fine article, “The De- 
cline of Pulpit Oratory,” by Dr. Peters in 
June 2 issue of The Herald. And at this 
rather late hour I am writing to join Dr. 
Burnett in a sincere word of appreciation 
of said article. Dr. Peters’ message, com- 
ing at a time like this—when our world is 
literally surfeiting on fads—is like a pure, 
fresh breath from the skies. The sentiment 
he has expressed will be understood and 
sanctioned by a very large majority of our 
splendid brotherhood everywhere. 

In his comment on the subject, Dr. Bur- 
nett put the matter in a right light when he 
wrote, “It is yet the business of the preacher 
to preach.” So true! We remember Paul 
said to that young minister, Timothy: 
“Preach the word.” This has been God’s 
chosen way since Jesus gave commission to 
his first disciples to “Go ye into all the 
world and preach my gospel to every crea- 
ture.” The preacher is the chosen instru- 
ment of God, surely, to ccnvey the message 
of his Son to a sin-lost race. But it is like 
Dr. Peters says: “A mass of emphasis on 
programs and methods has come in with 
such a clamor and din that the voice of the 
prophet is but dimly heard.” I, too, believe 
in progress—I believe in putting the new in 
place of the cld wherever it is clear that the 
new is better. But some things are funda- 
mental in the realm of our religion; and to 
undertake to remove such things, upon any 
pretext, is to invite certain destruction. I 
do not believe it will make for progress if 
we in our schools divert the mind of minis- 
terial students away from preaching Christ. 
This is being done by cveremphasis in 
training men that they must be able, as 
Brother Peters says, “to organize, formu- 
late plans, outline programs, lead social ac- 
tivities, promote schools, financial cam- 
paigns,” etc. The present and prevailing 
idea, it seems, is to make of the preacher a 
sort of a handy all-around fellow—“a gen- 
eral chore man.” 

I heard a fellow say awhile ago that there 
were three distinct types cf people in the 
churches, and he mentioned them as follows: 
“Men, women, and preachers.” This crude, 
but succinct, remark, just about covers the 
situation in so many cases. It is true that 
the minister is often made to feel as though 
he holds no outstanding function in his pas- 
toral position; or to put it ancther way, he 
has a feeling that it is expected of him— 
on any and all occasions—to fit in almost 
anywhere, whether it be in a woman’s sew- 
ing club or a “Bull Moose” men’s meeting. 
This comes of the prevailing idea among the 
churches that our “pastor is a mixer.” Our 
editcr, Dr. Kerr, in order to antidote this 
situation, writes the following for young 
ministers in the last issue of the paper: 
“Do not let your regular study hours be 
broken into by the thousand and one duties 
piled upon the pastor today.” In this cau- 
tion to young ministers, Dr. Kerr writes in 
the fashion of Paul, who wrote, “Study to 
show thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, right- 
ly dividing the word of truth;” while Dr. 
Burnett puts the matter this way, “It is yet 
the business of the preacher to preach.” 
(Italics mine.) 

It is my convicticn that our Dr. Peters has 
sounded the keynote for us in the present 
tendency of the pastoral office. It will be 
worth while for the churches and pastors to 
heed the wisdom of his message. And I am 
of the cpinion that this article contains 
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Communications 


some implications which reach far deeper 
into the subject treated than the caption 
used would indicate. There is a “decline 
in pulpit oratory,” of course. But there are 
other vital matters suggested by this faith- 
ful document, as well. It contains food for 
thought for all of us—preacher, layman, 
lccal church official, denominational leader, 
or Official, etc. If we cannot sense the wis- 
dom of such significant words of truth and 
logic, it is my candid opinion that a “thorny 
pathway” is ahead of us. I fear that some- 
times in attempting to be optimistic, we 
flatter ourselves with an over-cheerful view 
of some things. 
R. J. ELLs. 


Sumner, Illinois. 


Orthodoxy 


Orthodoxy is a millstone on the neck of 
human progress. 

Epoch-making advances in human progress 
have scarcely ever been made by persons en- 
gaged in the particular line or calling. The 
inventor of the cotton gin was not a cotton 
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picker or cottcn farmer. It was not a prac- 
tical executive in government who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence or the Consti- 
tution. 

Jesus was the antithesis of an orthodox 
religionist. What he thought of orthodoxy 
is well tcld in the parable of the “Good Sa- 
maritan.” The priest who went by was an 
orthodox Jew determined to do the “Will of 
God” ‘as interpreted by a court of seventy 
men. Under the Jewish Scriptures he wculd 
have been “unclean and defiled” to have 
touched the fallen man. However much he 
might have desired to give assistance, he 
must not do it under penalty of disqualifi- 
cation to perform the priestly function. So 
also with the Levite. He must be “clean 
and undefiled,” for he might be called upon 
to exercise the priestly function. The Sa- 
maritan did not care a “pic-a-une” for 
“clean or unclean” of Jewish orthodoxy. Hu- 
manity alone appealed to him. Jesus gave 
him approval and condemned the orthodcx 
followers. 

Speed the day when all men have dropped 
the “outworn shell” and live the life Jesus 
taught. 

JACOB MARTIN. 

Argos, Indiana. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rockingham Conference 


Kittery Point, Maine, June 22—Children’s 
Day was very fittingly observed at our 
church. In the morning the children fur- 
nished the singing and our pastor, Rev. M. 
H. Turner, who always has a good old-time 
goOspel message for every occasion, invited 
the children to the front seats, and, leaving 
his desk, stood with them on the floor and 
gave them one of the most helpful talks we 
have heard for a long time, using as his sub- 
ject the word “Watch,” telling the little ones 
the great need of watching their words, ac- 
tions, thoughts, company, and habits. A 
good-sized audience was present and the 
church was very prettily decorated with 
plants, cut flowers, and flowers from God’s 
great garden, the all outdoors. In the eve- 
ning the Sunday-school presented the regu- 
lar Children’s Day concert which was enjoyed 
by all. — Our Endeavor meetings were never 
better attended or more interesting than at 
the present time.—Amee. 


Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Pottersville—A very pleasing and unique 
Children’s Day service was conducted Sun- 
day morning, June 12, at the Christian 
Church, Pottersville. After the opening serv- 
ice the responsive reading was conducted by 
Doris Gardner, John Bates read the Scrip- 
tures, two solos were rendered by Harold 
Gray and Cameron Fisher, respectively, and 
during the offertory, a cornet solo was given 
by Walter Gray. The theme of the sermon 
was “God's Husbandry.” It was illustrated 
by a miniature garden which different girls 
and boys spaded, harrowed, planted, and 
weeded with appropriate tools, the pastor 
meanwhile calling attention to the fact that 
our lives are gardens of God which need the 
same care and attention as Nature’s gardens 
to bring forth the best fruit. The harvest 
was represented by flowering plants in tiny 
pots which were distributed to all the young 
people present. In the evening a pleasing 
concert was given by the Sunday-school.— 
E. L. Crowell. 


Providence—A rare privilege was afforded 
Dr. Sargent and the members of the Elm- 
wood Christian Church, on Sunday, June 5, 
when Rev. Viola Warner was received into 


the church fellowship. Miss Warner is 4 
graduate of Gordon College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and was already an ordained min- 
ister of the Christian denomination, at the 
time of her uniting with the Elmwood 
church. Her ordination took place in the 
church at Rockland, R. R. 1, before that 
church was closed by the Providence water 
supply project. She has for some time past 
been working for the Presbyterian Board in 
Medellin, Colombia, South America, as a 
teacher. On Sunday, and again on Wednes- 
day, as she told of her activities in that field, 
her audience could not but realize her deep 
interest and love for her work. Although it 
will be with regret that the church with 
which she has so recently united will see her 
leave, the prayers and good wishes of the 
people will go with her as she returns to her 
duties in Colombia, very soon now.—F. F. W. 
E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 


Mt. Gilead, June 21—On the fifth Sunday 
in May, just after the morning services, 
eleven of our*young people were baptized in 
a creek near the church. This was a very 
beautiful scene. — Our Children’s Day serv- 
ices was rendered the first Sunday night in 
June to a large congregation. The offering 
for home missions was taken at this time. — 
The Young People’s Congress met with us 
the third Sunday of this month. The weather 
being favorable, we had a good attendance 
and surely all could say they were glad to 
be there. It was an all-day meeting with a 
basket dinner and social hour at noon. There 
were special songs and music by the different 
schools. Also two very helpful addresses by 
Rev. Frank Wright. — At our annual busi- 
ness meeting Rev. S. Price was chosen as 
pastor for the coming year.—Correspondent. 


Olney, June 23—The School of Religious 
Training at Merom was a great uplift to our 
people who attended. Quite a few of our 
churches are putting on Children’s Day pro- 
grams, among the number which thus far 
have given us word are Newton, Olney, and 
Sumner, all of whom gave extraordinary pro- 
grams. We also have word that Willow 
Prairie is in'the above list, Rev. J. M. Car- 
mean pastor. — Rev. S. Price has been called 
to take up the work at Mt. Zion next year. 
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— Pastor John Baughman has been invited 
to continue as pastor of each of his two 
churches. — Rev. J. M. Bradbury, Merom, In- 
diana, one of our fine and earnest preachers, 
is open for work the first of September. — 
Rev. F. G. Bell has been invited to remain 
another year with his Bethsadia charge. — 
We hear of good work being done at Win- 
terrowd. This church was_ unintentionally 
left off the conference reports last fall. We 
are glad, however, that their report may be 
found in “The Christian Annual” this year. 
— Hidalgo is to have Children’s Day pro- 
gram next Sunday evening. We have just 
received our apportionment for conference 
budget for new year. This is to be a radi- 
cal change in our church budget, and it is to 
be hoped that every church in the confer- 
ence will plan and put on an every-member 
canvass prior to our annual conference the 
first Tuesday in October. Your various 
church offerings, such as Missions,, General 
Convention, etc., will be in one lump, and 
you are hereby notified that in due time your 
apportionment will be sent you. Please take 
notice, every church and pastor in the con- 
ference, that you will be expected to have 
an offering every month of the year to apply 
on this budget, so prepare to get envelopes 
for your churches that have both expense 
and benevolent compartments.—Alvin 0. 
Jacobs. 

INDIANA 


Merom. June 22—The Wabash Church had 
been closed a long time. We visited the 
place and preached over third Sunday in 
June and had fine’ services. The people 
seemed anxious for services to be reestab- 
lished. We started a Sunday-school and 
ordered literature. We purpose holding a 
series of meetings soon, probably in July. 
Other preachers are expected to help. There 
seems to be a splendid opening, and it is a 
needy field. — Wife and I are making some 
splendid visits among old friends in Clay 
County, Illinois. — It looks like Hord, Louis- 
ville, and Cottage Home would form a circuit 
with Brother Fasnacht pastor.—A. H. 
Bennett. 


KANSAS 


Stafford, June 22—Pleasant Hill and Neola 
churches of Southern Kansas Conference are 
rejoicing because of having procured a pas- 
tor, Rev. Q. S. Parks, of Newark, Ohio. 
They have been without a pastor for more 
than a year, but they have kept their Sun- 
day-schools going regularly and kept in 
touch with the general work. We had been 
repairing our church building at Neola and 
were delighted to learn it would be possible 
for us to have Dr. Coffin with us June 12, so 
arranged for a brief Children’s Day service, 
to be followed by rededication of our build- 
ing. In his own inimitable way he made it a 
very real reconsecration of building and lives 
to the service of God and humanity. Dinner 
was served on the grounds. Dr. Coffin’s ser- 
mon for the afternoon will not soon be for- 
gotten by those privileged to hear him. — 
Pleasant Hill also observed Children’s Day 
June 12. Dr. Coffin was to have preached 
for them in the evening, but a heavy rain 
Prevented and they lost the helpful gospel 
Message he would have brought.—E. Ras- 
mussen, 


NEW YORK 


Albany, June 8—Our interest has focused 
on conference for several weeks. It proved 
avery satisfying session. The program was 
of high order and our work in all its depart- 
ments seems to be on the upgrade. The at- 
tendance from here was unusually large, 
there being not less than nine of our active 
Members at any given session. In all, about 
twenty percent of our membership attended 
one or more services. — Rev. W. E. Baker 
led our mid-week prayer meeting May 20, 


our own pastor being in St. Johnsville to 
address a parent-youth banquet in Grace 
Church. — Rev. Herbert Hainer preached for 
us Sunday morning, June 5. Brother Hainer 
was also with us throughout the conference 
session at Ravena, and we are anticipating a 
fine response in our home mission offerings 
because of the forceful manner in which ne 
presented our whole home mission program. 
—C. E. P., Church Clerk. 


OHIO 

Columbus Grove, June 18—Our work in 
this field after a stay of five months still con- 
tinues to go forward. Nine members were 
received during the Passion Week services. 
One accession also last Sunday, also three 
baptisms. Further arrangements for later 
baptisma] services are being made. — A new 
built-in bookcase has been installed in the 
parsonage, thus making possible the han- 
dling of a large library, a great convenience 
to the minister of the church. Bibles are 
also being purchased for the use of the 
church and Bible School. We have enjoyed 
the work very much.—John A. Stover, Pastor. 


WASHINGTON 


Montesano, June 14—The Montesano and 
Brooklyn churches of the Western Washing- 
ton conference were very happy to have Rev. 
McD. Howsare with us for ten days. His 
addresses and instructions were of such a 
nature that they gave to the people here a 
clearer understanding and knowledge of our 
denominational organization and activities. 
His coming was a real blessing to the 
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leaders of the work here and to every mem- 
ber and friend. — The Montesano Church re- 
cently had the privilege of opening its doors 
to the Salvation Army of Aberdeen for an 
evening service. Captain Mrs. Mackaby of 
Seattle was the speaker. It was a very help- 
ful as well as interesting meeting. — By re- 
quest of the G. A. R., the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, and American Legion of Montesano, 
Rev. W. R. Caldwell conducted their memor- 
ial service, Sunday morning, May 29, at our 
church. Brother Caldwell also officiated at 
the cemetery Memorial Day. — Home Mission 
Day was observed June 12 with very good 
results. The program was put on by the 
children of the Sunday-school. “The Flag 
That Flies Highest of All,” as published in 
“The Journal of Christian Education,” was 
presented in a pleasing manner by four boys. 
— We feel that the past month has been 
a very profitable one for the Montesano 
Church.—Edna Ruse. 


Defiance College Notes 


EFIANCE COLLEGE had a very enjoyable 
D and profitable commencement period. 
June 10-15. The second largest class in the 
history of the institution was graduated. 
Thirty-nine students were awarded Bachelor 
of Arts degrees, one received a diploma for 
completing the four-year course in music, 
and thirty were given diplomas for the com- 
pletion of shorter courses. Miss Virginia 
Lawson of Defiance and Miss Esther Smith 
of Versailles had the distinction of being 
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25% of the Homes 


received by the Church. 


Award. 


Honor Roll Awards Continue 


The plan of Honor Roll Awards inaugurated during the Cam- 
paign for THE HERALD will continue. 

We will continue giving Honor Roll Awards and certificates to 
the Chureh in recognition and appreciation 


of 
securing regular subscriptions to THE HERALD OF GOSPEL 


in 


A Silver Award 
50% of the Homes—A Gold Award 
75% of the Homes—A Diamond Award ; 


These Awards are evidenced by a beautiful framed picture of 
Dr. Kerr, the Editor, with eertificate.showing the Honor Award 


This will bear the seal of THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY, 
showing the year it was founded. Any Chureh will be pleased to 
hang it in its auditorium or parlor. 


We also suggest that THE HERALD Subscription Roll in the 
Church be hung underneath the certificate. 


We hope that every Christian Chureh will strive for an Honor 


THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
0. W. Whitelock, Manager 
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first and second honor students of the senior 
class. 

The commencement season was marked by 
the attendance of a splendid group of alumni, 
former students, and friends, and by pro- 
grams of high order. Outstanding among 
the events were the baccalaureate sermon by 
Dr. Martyn Summerbell, of Lakemont, New 
York; the address before the Christian As- 
sociations by Grove Patterson, of Toledo; the 
annual concert of the choral society; the 
class night exercises; and the commencement 
address by Dr. McLlyar Hamilton Lichliter, 
of Columbus. Dr. Summerbell made an ap- 
peal for honest service as the price which a 
person should expect to pay for what he re- 
ceives in life. Mr. Patterson discussed the 
elements of true education and urged stu- 
dents to translate their educational oppor- 
tunities into a sense of responsibility for the 
greatest common good. Dr. Lichliter in a 
very impressive manner emphasized the 
value of a general arts education and urged 
college graduates to counteract, with a broad 
type of culture, the narrowing influences of 
present day specialization. 

At the close of the commencement pro- 
gram, President A. G. Caris announced that 
elementary school normal work, excepting 
that which can be applied toward a degree, 
will be discontinued at the close of the com- 
ing summer terms. Dr. Caris also stated 
that $72,000 in gifts had been received this 
year. Approximately $40,000 of this repre- 
sents addition to capital funds. 

Correspondent. 


Rededication at Neola 


HE church at Neola, Kansas, has for some 

months been undergoing extensive re- 
pairs and decorations. These were practical- 
ly completed so that a service of rededication 
celebrated the event on Sunday, June 12. 
During the process of repairs the services 
were held in the schoolhouse near by. All 
were glad to get back into their house of 
worship for this opening as was attested 
by the presence of the large congregation 
which gathered for the three services of the 
opening. 

A large audience assembled for the church 
school. Each class was well attended. It 
was especially gratifying to see the large 
attendance of men and women in the two 
adult classes. Following this was the Chil- 
dren’s Day service which included a varied 
program of merit and the offering for home 
missions. At the close of this a service of 
rededication in which the congregation 
joined in a personal consecration was con- 
ducted by Dr. F. G. Coffin. 

Everybody remained for the basket dinner 
at noon. Another service of worship was 
conducted by Dr. Coffin in the afternoon. 

Neola is a church of the open country and 
seems to have a real field and a group of 
superior people. They have been without a 
pastor for some months but have extended 
a call and are now expecting the resumption 
of pastoral service September 1. 


Contributions for the Federal 


Council 


T# E following have been the receipts for 

the Federal Council offering which was 
due to be taken the first Sunday in Febru- 
ary. This does not anywhere nearly meet 
our part of the Federal Council expenses. 
This necessitates special notices, work, and 
erpense to all churches not yet reporting. 
We do not believe that any church or pastor 
among us who at all understands our im- 
portant relation and contact with the Fed- 
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Crepe Paper. 


each initial you desire. 
with 
Sample box 25c. 


$25.00 to $50.00 


EASY SPARE TIME PROFITS 


Sell our Embossed Initial Tea Napkins packed three 
dozen to the package. 
Every package with your own initial in 
Old English. Kindly fill in the bottom line quantity of 
This is an article that every home has use for, and, 
our Sample Box, sales are easily made. 
With every order of 25 packages, sample package FREE. 
30 Days Credit, Carrying Charges Prepaid. 


CLIP OR COPY AND MAIL NOW 


Made of the finest Lyn-Kloth 


Cost 13c.; sells for 25c. 





GILLMORE BROS., Publishers, Reading, Pa. 
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eral Council will wish to make us lose that 
contact. We appreciate these offerings, but 
some of them do not indicate that the im- 
portance of the matter is fully understood. 


JANUARY 1 TO MAy 31 


Church Conference 
Bethel, Central Illinois 
Christian Chapel, Central Illinois 
Danville, Central Illinois 
Hope, Central Illinois 
Boston, Eastern Indiana .... 
Eden, Eastern Indiana 
Hagerstown, Eastern Indiana 
Hannas Creek, Eastern Indiana 
CE MEE. ocBs sesccdassesdedecccess 
Elkhart, Eel River 
Huntington, Eel River 
Millwood, Eel River 
Olive Chapel, Eel River 
Sidney, Eel River 
Warren, Eel River 
Hord, Illinois 
Bangor, First, Maine 
North Shrewsbury, Merrimack 
Carysville, Miami Ohio 
Murlin Heights (Dayton) Miami Ohio 
Eaton, Miami Ohio 
Plattsburg, Miami Ohio 
ree: CONE, MEE TORED 6occkcicccscccnccevs 
Lakemont, New York Central 
Albany, New York Eastern 
Huntersland, New York Eastern 
Medway, New York Eastern 
Ravena, New York Eastern 
Pittsfield, New York Eastern 
Machias, New York Western 
Brooklyn, Hyde Park, New Jersey 
Finesville, New Jersey 
Gulph Mills, New Jersey 
Irvington, First, New Jersey 
Lewisburg, New Jersey 
Locktown, New Jersey 
Milford, New Jersey 
Springfield Docks, New Jersey 
Lincoln, North Kansas and Nebraska 
Argus, Northwestern Indiana 
Six Mile, Northwestern Ohio 
Spencerville, Northwestern Ohio 
Leaf River, Northern Illinois 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio Central 
Damascus, Rays Hill and Southern Pa. 
Fairview, Rays Hill and Southern Pa. 
Lebanon, Rays Hill and Southern Pa. 
Pleasant Grove, Rays Hill and Southern Pa. ... 
Fall River, First, Rhode Island and Mass. .... 
New Bedford, North, Rhode Island and Mass. . 
Pottersville, Rhode Island and Mass. 
Swansea, Rhode Island and Mass. 
Newton, Rockingham 
Salem Chapel. N. Carolina and Virginia 
Mt. Pleasant, Southern Iilinois 
Neola, Southern Kansas 
Liberty Chapel, Hamilton Co., Southern Ohio .. 
Newton, Southern Wabash Illinois 
Evergreen, Tioga River 
Franklin Center, Tioga River 
Darlington, Western Indiana 
Linden. Western Indiana 
Fiatt, Western Illinois 
Clarksville, Western Pennsylvania 
Palmer College, Western Iowa 

PERSONAL GIFTS" 

Rev. W. A. Warner. Cone on, Ohio 
F. R. Woodward, Hill, 


Rev. W. P. Fletcher, Oshawa, Ont. 
Rev. Albert Godley, Tenafly, N. J. 
Mrs. Lillian H. Kendall, ‘Warren, Ohio 
Rev. A. W. Hook, Phoneton, Ohio 
Rev. E. C. Hall, Vienna, N. J. 
WARREN H. DENISON, Secretary, 
The General Convention of the 


Christian Church. 


For Church Members 


OT good if detached.” So reads your 

railroad ticket coupon. The value of the 
coupon depends on its relation to the whole 
ticket. Rev. J. Grant Walter, in The Re- 
formed Church Messenger, is speaking. It 
may be made of the same paper and printed 
with the same ink, but similarity of con- 
struction and appearance are valueless 
without the relationship. “Not good if de- 
tached,” is also true of church members. 
Detached from active relationship, the in- 
dividual loses touch with the spirit and 
progress of the church, and is in great dan- 
ger of losing general interest in spiritual 
service. “Not good if detached,” is true of 
men and women in general. Detached from 
a vital relation with religion, they lose 
touch with the best things in life and the 
highest ideals of action. The church exists 
to bring them to you in order that you may 
become the man or woman God intends you 
to be.—The Christian Register. 


The Great Unveiling 


HE veil of the temple was rent in twain 

from the top to the bottom. It was not 
that the Most Holy Place had ceased to be 
holy: it was that every other place had 
become holy too. It was not the desecration 
of the temple: it was the consecration of the 
world. If I remove the mask from a dark 
lantern, I do not diminish the light in the 
lantern, but I dispel the darkness every- 
where else. That is exactly what happened 
on that first Good Friday. 

The Bible contains the evolution of two 
tremendous and companion truths. In the 
Old Testament, men slowly learned that 
God can find Man anywhere. Cain thought 
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that he could escape from God by wander- 
ing a few miles over the hills into the land 
of Nod! Jacob fancied that, by crossing 
the frontiers of his native land, he could 
leave the Most High behind him! Jonah 
imagined that he could evade God by the 
simple expedient of crossing the sea! But, 
little by little, God taught men that though 
they take the wings of the morning, and fly 
to the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall his hand hold them! God can find 
Man anywhere! 

But the New Testament contains the evo- 
lution of a still lovelier truth. The New 
Testament reveals the fact that Man may 
find God anywhere! The veil of the temple 
is rent! God is no longer confined to a 
particular place. Where’er we seek him, he 
is found, and every place is hallowed 
ground. On the lonely hillside, on the open 
sea, in the busy market-place—there stands 
the Mercy Seat with its rent veil. 

Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and Spirit with 

Spirit can meet— 

Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands 
and feet. 

The veil of the temple is rent in twain 
from the top to the bottom! When the 
World’s Redeemer overcame the sharpness 
of death, he, by that very act, opened the 
Kingdom of Heaven to all believers! Let 
us then pass boldly through the torn veil, 
and stand with faces unafraid in the Holi- 
est of All, that there we may obtain mercy 
and find grace to help in every time of 
need.—F’. W. Boreham, in The Expositor. 


Heard at “The Big Parade” 


WHY are they killing each other, daddy?” 
“That is war, my son.” 

“Do they hate each other so much as 
that?” 

“Well, they act like it, and yet—” 

“But they never saw each other before, 
did they?” 

“TI suppose not.” 

“Then why do they hate each other?” 

“Possibly they don’t.” 

“Then why are they killing each other?” 

“Our boys were fighting for a principle, 
son, and a man will lay down his life for 
a principle.” 

“Didn’t the other side have a principle?” 

“No, they were wrong.” 

“But they are laying down their lives, 
too, daddy.” 

“Well, they may have thought they were 
right.” 

“Well, we thought we were right, didn’t 
we?” 

“Surely.” 

“Then what was the difference?” 

“We knew we were right, son, and that is 
why we went to war.” 

“Didn’t they know they were right?” 

“No, I’m afraid that down in their hearts 
they knew they were wrong. That—” 

“Then why did they go to war?” 

“Their government made them.” 

“And our government didn’t make us?” 

“No—that is—well—” 


“Daddy, all those men just didn’t go out 
and start killing each other without some- 
body telling them to, did they? Who told 
them to, daddy?” 

“Well, statesmen declare war and the 
younger men go out and fight.” 

“Where do the statesmen go?” 

“They must remain at their posts.” 

“Where are their posts, daddy?” 

“In the capitals of their countries.” 

“Oh! Daddy?” 

“Ves,” 

“Don’t they even ask young men if they 
want to fight?” 

“Well, not in so many words.” 

“Is that fair, daddy?” 

“Watch the picture, my son.” 

“Daddy?” 

“Yes,” 

“When that wounded soldier of ours got 
that wounded soldier of theirs into the shell 
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“I WILL NOT LET GO!” 
| WANT to let go, but I will not let go! 


I am tired, it is true, and discouraged and 
blue, 

Worn out through and through! But I will 
not let go! 

I want to let go, but I will not let go! 

I am poor and perplexed, disheartened and 
vexed, 

Care not what comes next! 
let gol 


But I will not 


I want to let go, but I will not let gol 
There is work to be done, a race to be run, 
A crown to be won! And I will not let gol 


I want to let go, but I will not let gol 

There are battles to fight by day and by 
night, 

For God and the right! And I will not let go! 


I want to let go, but I will not let go! 

I never will yield, nor lie down on the field, 

Nor surrender my shield! No, | will not let 
gol 


I want to let go, but I will not let go! 
Be this ever my song ‘gainst legions of 
wrong! 
O God make me strong that I may not let go! 
—Anonymous. 
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hole, why didn’t he go ahead and kill him 
instead of giving him a cigaret?” 

“Well, the poor fellow was dying.” 

“But he wasn’t quite dead, daddy.” 

“No, but the American pitied him.” 

“But he was supposed to kill him, wasn’t 
he?” 

“Watch the picture, my son.” 

“Would you have gone ahead and killed 
him, daddy?” 

“I’m afraid I couldn’t have done it, 
either.” 

“Would a statesman have gone ahead and 
killed him?” 

“Oh, no, of course not.” 

“Then how could the statesman expect 
the soldier to kill him?” 

“He wouldn’t expect him to kill a 
wounded man like that.” 

“But if nobody killed anybody else there 
couldn’t be a war, could there?”—The 
Omaha World-Herald. 








Collection Plates 


All quartered oak, walnut, and ma- 
hogany plates are furnished fitted with 
a removable green or red velvet pad, 
with or without monogram. The lower 
priced plates—plain oak, imitation 
walnut, or mahogany plates are fur- 
nished fitted with a green or red vel- 
veteen pad, without monogram. 


Plain Rim—Best Plate 
PLAIN RIM 
Best Plate 
eWalnut or Mahogany 


10 inches 
12 inches 


10 inches 
12 inches 


Plain Rim—Imitation Plate 
PLATE RIM 
Best Plate 
Quartered Oak 
10 inches 


my: 


Plain Oak 
Imitation Plate 


inches - 
inches 


Delivery Extra. 


THOMAS PLAIN RIM PLATE 


10-inch, Plain Oak 
12-inch, Oak, Walnut, or Cherry 5.50 
Delivery Extra. 
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About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


plans to continue his studies at Vanderbilt 
for two years, at which time he hopes to 
receive the Ph.D. degree. Brother Mc- 
Cauley is one of our very successful and 
promising young ministers. He is at pres- 
ent assisting Rev. Floyd Ballard in an 
evangelistic meeting at Henderson, North 
Carolina. 


The meeting of the Young People’s Con- 
gress of the Miami Ohio Coference at Wal- 
nut Hills, Dayton, last week was very suc- 
cessful, with a highly interesting program 
and ‘fine attendance. Rev. Paul Kershner 
gave the address on the opening evening 
and a varied program followed the next 
day. The mission goal for the coming year 
remains a dollar per member, to be divided 
equally for the support of Miss Elizabeth 
Howsare in her work among the Indians 
and Miss Angie Crew in her work in Japan. 
The new officers are: President, Nelson 
Urban, Dayton; secretary, Olive Moneagle, 
Dayton; treasurer, Richard Brandon, 
Greenville; publicity, Dorothy, Stine, Day- 
ton. John Rauch, the retiring president, 
has been a most aggressive worker and has 
served the young people with an enthusiasm 
rarely equaled. 

The annual catalog for Defiance College 
for 1927-1928 has just been issued. It con- 
tains full information with reference to the 
courses and cost of attendance as well as a 
roster of the school for the past year. A 
glance at this catalog gives some idea of the 
scope and quality cf the fine work being done 
at Defiance. Pastors and friends of the 
school should see to it that copy together 
with other information regarding the school 
is placed in the hand of every prospective 
student. The more we learn about the work 
given at the great State universities, the 
more thcroughly are we convinced that stu- 
dents get better results from the smaller 
colleges, especially for the first and second 
year work. For their own sake, to say noth- 
ing of the welfare of our school, children 
from Christian Church homes should attend 
our own cclleges. 


The editor of The Herald desires public- 
ly to express his very heartiest congratu- 
lations to Rev. William Edward Snyder, 
D. D., who was elected editor of The Tele- 
scope to take the place made vacant by the 
death of Dr. J. M. Phillippi last spring. The 
Telescope is the official weekly of the United 
Brethren Church, published here in Dayton. 
Dr. Snyder for a number of years had been 
the associate editor under Dr. Phillippi, and 
his appointment came as a promotion and 
recognition of the very capable werk which 
he had been rendering. Dr. Snyder is of 
genial spirit, of unswerving faith and loy- 
alty, and trusted and loved by his people. 
The last issue of The Telescope gives an ap- 
propriate picture and presentation of him to 
his readers. The place made vacant by his 
promotion is to be filled by Dr. J. Balmer 
Showers, for years a professor in the 
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United Brethren Seminary here at Dayton 
and widely recognized throughout the city 
as well as throughout his own brotherhood 
for his scholarly qualities of leadership. We 
are sure that he will add much, too, to the 
fcrce and influence of our worthy contem- 
porary. 

Dr. W. P. Fletcher, of Oshawa, Ontario, 
writes us that the Ontario Conference last 
week was one of the very best sessions ever. 
It was optimistic throughout and greatly re- 
joiced by the fact that, while the objective 
for foreign missions was $1,500 to continue 
the support of the Mortons in Pcrto Rico, 
$1,601 was raised. When it was taken into 
consideration that the conference numbers 
only a thousand members, that is a fine rec- 
ord and one that will put many of our other 
conferences to shame. Three were ordained: 
Brother Bruce W. Mortcn, B. S. A., Santa 
Isabel, Porto Rico; Brother Lorne S. Pais- 
ley, A. B., Stouffville, Ontario; and Brother 
William Garbutt Fletcher, A. B., Brooklyn, 
New York. This makes four ordinations for 
this conference this year, all of them college 
graduates—the fcurth being Prof. J. N. 
Dales, who was ordained during the year. 
Brother Fletcher preached the ordination 
sermon from the same words that had been 
used at his own ordination just three miles 
away at Altoona many years ago. It was 
a very happy occasion for him, as William 
is the second son which he and Mrs. Fletcher 
have given to the ministry, the other being 
Rev. Llewellyn Fletcher, pastor at Moore- 
land, Indiana. 

We have just received a copy of the 
Manual of our church at Piqua, Miami Ohio 
Conference. It reports a great year of 
work accomplished—a record that is to be 
surpassed in the future if the methods and 
vigor with which the pastor, Rev. Ray- 
mond G. Clark, and his people have pushed 
their every-member campaign this year is 
to be any criterion. Beside the alphabetical 
roster, the membership list is also classified 
by streets and rural routes—a _ device 
which must be of much service in visitation 
work. Another thing that impresses us 
most favorably is the page early in the book 
dedicated to recommending The Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, giving the name of the local 
representative; and to the announcement 
that the minister will be glad to make sug- 
gestions to teachers and officers regarding 
helpful books for their specific lines of work 
and books to parents for the moral and 
religious training of themselves and their 
families. Why should not a minister quali- 
fy himself to give such helpful counsel re- 
garding books to his people? And yet how 
few ministers read a sufficient number of 
books to be able to give such advice. But 
Brother Clark makes it his invariable rule 
to read fifty or a hundred a year, beside 
all of the other things he gets done. 
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Deaths 


Emma Hartman Gebhart was born in Champaign 
County, Ohio, in 1866, and departed this life June 
16, 1927, at her home near New Carlisle, Ohio, at 
the age of sixty-one years. She was married to Peter 
Gebhart in 1882, and to this union were born six 
children. At the age of twelve years she united with 
the Christian Church and was a steadfast worshiper 
of that faith till, in the thoughts of a favorite verse 
of hers, she met her Pilot face to face when she had 
crossed the bar. She loved her church, and The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty was her most cherished 
paper. She leaves her husband, two daughters, three 
sons, three grandchildren, three brothers, and a sis- 
ter. There being now no Christian Church in New 
Carlisle, the funeral was conducted at the Methodist 
Church, Saturday, June 18, by Rev. D. G. Pleasant. 
Burial in New Carlisle Cemetery. 





Robert Barnett was born near Zanesville, Ohio, 
January 14, 1838, and departed this life at his home 
in Laredo, Grundy County, Missouri, June 17, 1927, 
aged eighty-nine years. He was united in marriage 
to Charlotte Hoffman, May 18, 1860, to which union 
were born six sons and one daughter. His wife died 
August 7, 1883. Later he was married to Mary 
Shaney, and to this union were born three sons and 
one daughter. Brother Barnett was a member of the 
Pleasant Hill Christian Church, and will be greatly 
missed in the church, in the home, and community 
in which he lived, having spent the most of his life 
in that place. His friends were numbered by his 
acquaintances. The funeral sermon was preached by 
the writer in the old Pleasant Hill Church on Sun- 
day, June 19, to a large crowd, and his body was 
laid to rest in the Pleasant Hill Cemetery. 

C. M. DEWEESE. 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


L. E. Smith, 272 East Thirty-ninth St., Norfolk, Va. 

K. Matsuno, 26 Kasumi Cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

L. E. Flewelling, Easton, Maine. 

Wallie S. Thomas, 830 Cottage St., New Bedford, 
Mass. 

O. B. Whitaker, Weaubleau, Missouri. 

W. C. McMichael, South Westerlo, N. Y. 

B. S. Parks, 464 W. Main St., Newark, Ohio. 

J. D. Scarborough, Mayville, New York. 

Norval C. Kern, 29 Burnett Ave., Maplewood, New 
Jersey. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The Christian Church of Hollansburg, Ohio, has 
been fortunate in having Rev. B. Speaker, of 
Dayton, to supply the pulpit in the absence of Rev. 
M. C. Wiseley, who is making a tour of the old world. 
Brother Speaker has proved himself able and con- 
scientious and the church has been pleased with 
Brother Wiseley’s choice of a substitute. 

THE OFFICIAL BOARD, 
Walter S. Williams. 


INDIANA MIAMI RESERVE CONFERENCE 


The seventy-fifth annual session of the Indiana 
Miami Reserve Christian Conference will convene on 
Monday evening, August 29, 1927, at the Whetstone 
Church, four miles south of Anderson, Indiana. 

Notice of amendment of Constitution: 

To Whom It May Concern: A vote will be taken 
at the seventy-fifth annual session of the Indiana 
Miami Reserve Christian Conference to amend 
Article VI of Constitution of said conference to read 
as follows: 

The regular annual meeting of this conference 
shall be held, beginning on Monday evening at 7:30 
o’clock after the fourth Sunday of August of each 
year. The conference year shall begin September 1, 
and all reports shall cover all operations from Sep- 
tember 1 to September 1. 

J. WESLEY STEWART, Secretary of Conference. 


Anderson, Indiana. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 


The following amendments to the constitution of 
the Eastern Indiana Christian Conference, will be 
presented at the next annual session, to be held at 
Hagerstown, Indiana, September 18-16, 1927: 

ARTICLE III., Section 2 changed to read as fol- 
lows: Every church of this conference having fifty 


members or less shall be represented in its meetings’ 


(Continued on page twenty-three) 

















